Access to Information Act 



19(1) PERSONAL INFORMATION 



19. (1) Subject to subsection (2), the head of a government institution shall refuse 
to disclose any record requested under this Act that contains personal information as 
defined in section 3 of the Privacy Act. 



15(1) INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND DEFENCE 



15. (1) The head of a government institution may refuse to disclose any record 
requested under this Act that contains information the disclosure of which could 
reasonably be expected to be injurious to the conduct of international affairs the 
defence of Canada or any state allied or associated with Canada or the detection 
prevention or suppression of subversive or hostile activities, including, without restric 
the generality of the foregoing, any such information 
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is (are) exempted pursuant to 
est(sont) exemptee(s) en vertu de 



the Access to Information Act 
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/^S PART or HIS CHATTER concluding the £/ten?o* -Vtf/orv 
fp^af Canada ()965), Northrop Frye m akes one of those. 
Vr^ii familiar generalizing statements otitis which seem, for 
a moment, to clarify an obscurity in Canadian cultural life 
But the statement, like many of Frys N Sj rather oversimplifies 
a complexity than clarifies an obscurity, The over- 
simplication, doling as it docs with Canadian culture, is 
profoundly significant, intellectually, for our time. It is 
ccntrai to the present problem of the "takeover" of the 
Canadian university, and it is symbolic of a cultural cast of 
mind m Canada that "fuzzes" every time "it faces squarely, or 
is asked to f;tce, any one of the words "nationalism" 
"cosmopolitanism," "internationalism," and "freedom" in 
Canadian socio ly. 

Professor Frye writes: 

"Because the United Stages Is the most powerful centre of 
this"' civilization, wa often say, when referring to its uni^ 
fornii ty ; tli^t the world is becoming Americanized. But of 
course America itself is becoming Americanized in this sense, 
and the uniformity Imposed on New Delhi and Singapore, or 
on Toronto and Vancouver, is no greater than that imposed 
on New Orleans Qr Baltimore, A nation so huge and 
productive, however, is deeply committed to this growing 
technological uniformity, even though many tendencies may 
pull in other directions," 

Needless to say, there are differences in purpose, in class 
conflict, in cultural collision, in spiritual effect/even in mere 
"community efficiency" when the U,S T A h "Americanizes" 
it*M, when India or Canada or Singapore "industrializes" 
itietf and when the U.S.A. -Americanizes- India, Canada 
and Singapore. Professor Frye chooses noi to see those 
qualitative differences. The U S, A., of. course, has a right to 
^meiicaniac/' to develop its technology in its owri way. 
But it is n of necessarily the case, as Professor frye seems to 
assume thyt the jest of the world, therefore, has an 
oblation to follow sua, Especially when his statement 
earner, as it does, an ah main g assumption. He writes wjihout 
any discrimination about rechnclogkzl advance - and the 
confusion ira cuittinl characteristic among a certain group 
of Canadians. The F(ye statement implies tliat technological 
advance moans uniformity, and implies that cultural uni- 
forrmty im^m U,S, culture. To develop technologically is to 

* Robin Mpthtwt (s co-author with James Steele o/The 
Sfpgjl* for Canadian Universities (1969). 71m article was 
written for The Sfar-Spa^led Beaver, a collection of views 
on U.S. -Canadian relations edited by John Redekop pub* 
lifted this month by Pes^r Martin Associates 
i 



become "American," That suggestion accepts tacitly, \ 
believe, an inevitability of U.S. imperial power aj ail levels, 
homogenizing the world and erasing Canada. 

The Frye reasoning makes a series of equations., historical 
and prophetic, that leave room for serious disagreement, 
. Americanization becomes the same thing as tcqhnulogical 
development and the will to technological development, 
Technology is claimed, in neo-McLishdnish fashion, to have 
abolished space. In doing so it is a homogenizing fprce which 
(of necessity) abolishes countries. We live therefore, we must 
conclude, in a global village, homogenized. 

The sentimental rendering of the idea reaches into all 
disciplines. Indeed, (fie eminent Chicago/London School of 
Economics professor, Harry Johnson, for example, declares 
not only the inevitability of technological Americanization 
but also its desirability. Recently; he attacked Canadians 
concerned with the dimiriisliiug proportion of Canadians on 
university faculties and with the Americanization of 
Canadian culture and economy, He wyuld not permit the 
Canadians concerned a reasonable measure of valid it v. Since 
technology, Professor Johmon naivety believes, almost indis- 
criminately is a powerful force for socjal democratization, 
the people concerned with opportunity for Canadians in 
Canada are clearly, he believes, obstructing progress, and are 
somehow even racists, 

"Instead of welcoming the democratizing influence and 
attempting to remove or mitigate the socially undesirable 
side-effects, they seek to resist the forces of modernization 
and democratization by cultivating hatred of Americans, bv 
seeking to 'close the 49th parallel/ and by seeking to 
establish in Canada monopoly privileges for the Canadian - 
bom over everyone else. They li&vo been remarkably success 
ful fn disguising petit-bourgeois capitalism as idealistic 
socialism, and white Canadian Anglo-Saxon supremacy as 
national independence." 

It is a bizarre, but not unusuai cloim a gainst the people 
who reject U.S. imperialism that they are racists, among their 
other distressing sins, 

WHEN THREE Canadian students a,t the University of 
Windsor published a special study of de-Cana<t ionization 
there, they were attacked in the student newspaper 
by i US, citizen who hat) spent ten yea n in the 
English Deparrment, He declared the issne ''bogus" 
He attacked rhc researchers for usine the legal a^mition of 
citizenship in their citizenship count! [is insisted upon 
claiming himself as a Canadian, writing of "our national 
literatuKV "our writers," etc. He is the editor of 77, t 
University of Winder Rcriew. He has chosen to retain U.S, 
citizenship, though he chooses to write oFCdnadinri literature 
as "cur national " literature A study of rhe hit Wai of 
? |iiihUca;icn of The University of Windsor Review' reveals 
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C\nadian^veTy sparsely represented. It reveals, moreover, 
that about seventy per cent of contributors are U.S. citizens. 

That is not an accident, nor is it unusual among so-caited 
Canadian journals. The Americanization of Canada means 
precisely the takeover of Canadian culture by VS. citizens. 
. The persuasion, until very recently , that to advance was to 
, H Amcricanize° guaranteed that U.S. citizens would "claim" 
Canada and that their roie would be to bring it into the total 
■ cultural territory of the U.S.A. 

Frye's apparent sense of the inevitable, the almost 
necessitarian ubiquity of technological uniformity, U.S. 

- style, has much to do with what is presently described as the 
"Americanization of the Canadian university" "the take- 
over." or as we generally prefer to call it, "the de- 
Can ad ionization of the university in Canada." It is that 

. ccmdition^of mind among some leading Canadians that has 
been called "the colonial cringe/ 1 "continentalism," 
"InternationaLum," and a dozen other unsuitable names, all 
of which attempt to describe the condition pointed to in the 
quotation by Professor Fryc. 

More than any other force — more than university 
expansion, the search for "excellence," the desire for a truly 

- cosmopolitan intellectual community - rht; force which is 
nto-colonial, which is directly related to the Fryc position, 
which regards the U.S. as superior, desirable, central, 
inevitably expansionist, and right, and^Cnnads as inferior, 
parochial, and' inept, has been the force most responsible for 
the deterioration of the Canadian university system. 

That force has brought about the crisis in the Canadian 
university, and our present condition writes itself down iu 
the plainest language of fact. 

Since 3961, Canadian citizen participation in Canadian 
University facuUy life has plunged downward, from 
something like seventy-five per cent to something around 
fifty per cent in the arts and sciences, In 1 968-69, hiring* 
were overwhelmingly non-Canadian; 1,013 positions were 
filled from the U.S. 545 from Great Britain, 722 from 
tUs where, and the remainder, probably only abouE 360, were 
filled by Canadians. The figures are not complete yet for 
1969*70 but the first three quarters, reveal at least as bad a 
situation as in Ihe previous year. Add to that information 
two other facts, and the bizarre, almost inexplicable picture 
farms itself dearly, In 1968-69, half (probably more) of 
full-time Ph.D. candidates in Canadian universities were 
non-Canadian. 

That situation of heavy non-Canadian participation 
. existed at the same time as administrators were saying 
publicly that qualified Canadians could not be found to fiU 
university positions in Canada. Every information, in addi- . 
tion, that hecotres available reveal a disturbing poverty of 
Canadian studies and studies that should properly involve 
serious reference to Canadian information and experience. 
That poverty has piofound implications for an understanding - 
of the colonial psychology, the politick philosophy, and the 
social attitudes of scholars in Canada, and particularly of 
administrators in higher education. 

But it has a more alarming implication, one L that damm a 
■ great number of the so-called "liberal" scholars and admini- 
strators on their owi) most hallowed ground. For their 
protestation v the final defence of those who have permitted 
or allowed or encouraged Hie condition described above to 
come about ^ is that knowledge is universal The university, 
moreover, is international, unaligned culturally, and respon- 
sible only and finally and definitely to knowledge and the 
secfrreh for truth. 

Good enough. But what do wc discover when we allow 
thtirt their ultimate defence (which we believe is a simplistic 
half-truth)? Wc discover Canadian knowledge lamentably 
disregarded, ffe discover that some of the most exciting, 
complex, instructive material available in Canada -know- 
ledge Hi at cannot be duplicated anywhere else in the world, 
Canadian knowledge - is ignored in moat Canadian umver- 



siEka, That statement is true not only of rare, and unusual 
knowledge. It is true/ also, of easily accessible knowledge 
necessary to a fundamental understanding of the Canadian 
fact, of the truth about Canada, in history, literature, 
economics, polities, sociology, art, to mention only obvious 
areas of extreme neglect, . . 1 

The University of Toronto Graduate Department 'of 
English is die largest graduate training department in Canada. ■ 
For the yjar 1970-73 it offers graduate student* choice from 
106 couiscs. One, only, of the J 06 courses is concerned with 
Canadian literature. A Canadian wishing to prepare hJmseif 
with a graduate degree for high school, community college, 
or university teaching in Canada with a specialty in Canadian 
literature from the University of Toronto cannot do it, 
Moreover, the' University of Toronto Graduate English 
Department accepts a high proportion of non-Canadian 
graduate students at a time when fourteen of the twenty 
largest English Departments in Canada are estimatcd.to have 
fifty per cent or less (averaging about thirty. six per cent) of 
; their staffs Canadian. The University of Toronto Graduate 
■ Department of Engiish offers nine courses specifically stated 
as concerned with U.S. literature and about six "others with 
content. When I wrote to the Chairman of the Graduate 
Department of English expressing some concern about the 
situation, he replied in a tetter (June 17, 1970): - 

"On the Canadian literature business, for example/' we 
don't promote anything at all: we offer courses and thesis 
supervision from the resources of our staff. If someone 
wishes to give a course in Canadian literature, and the course 
is acceptable, we 'offer it, We havtn't got a 'school' of 
Canadian studies: other places have/* 4,, 

The University of Toronto doesn't have a "school" of 
American studies either. But it offers many courses in US, 
literature. In fact, tf the' University of Toronto were suddenly 
discovered to have in its Graduate Department of English 
only one course in U.S. literature, that would be considered a 
crisis of major proportions. But as far as Canadian literature 
is concerned no one, quite dearly, is especially hired. if 
someone happens to want - as an eccentric side interest ~ to * 
teach a Canadian literature course, "and the couisc is 
acceptable/ 4 it is offered, A department of the size and 
importance of the University of Toronto Graduate Depart* 
merit of English should offer twelve courses in Canadian 
literature, if it wishes, fairly but modestly, to represent 
knowledge arid the starch for truth as manifested by the 
Canadian literary imagination in Canadian history. 

We are left with one conclusion about scholars and 
administrators defending the present situation: the facts 
defeat them unequivocally. When they speak of ifi pursuit 
of lenowkdge, they obviously have meant something other 
than knowledge that ' arises from Canada and Canadian 
experience. When they . speak of truth, they have meant 
something other than the truth arrived at from s|udy and 
profound thought, if the study has to be of Canadian things. 
What th$ situation In relation to Canadian knowledge and 
materials means, in its shortest and bluntest view, is that 
scholars and administrators in Canadian higher education 
have failed even at what they claim is their primary busmen, 
the business of seeking and propagating all knowledge 
worthy of study, and of aiding in the search for truth 
wherever that search' may reasonably lead. 
. i ' . ■ 

IF THERE Had BEEN, on the part of university administration 
and scholars brought from distant points because of their 
purported excellence, a serious attempt to treat Canadian 
material fully and fairly, the present issue would not now be 
before us, But, clearly, a part of the preference for friien 
scholars, among rhose who have sought them, had arisen 
from a contempt for, Canada. Part of Jihe emphasis on 
non-Canadian material has arisen from a contempt for' 
Canadian material Canadian courses, Canadian information, 
Canaan studies have usually been dragged into Canadian 
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universities by Canadians, in the face of indifference on the 
part of administrators, protestation on the part of many 
fellow Canadians, and open or veiled contempt on the part of 
many of the ■'excellent" scholars brought to Canada because 
of tire largeness of their views and the liberality of their 
, understanding. 

The delicate question arises about the adverse effects of 
large numbers of non-Canadian scholars in Canadian univer- 
sities, Even where they have a strong desire to serve the 
Canadian academic community as such, ignorance. and the 
pic-determined Interests of non-Canadians often stand 
heavily in the way. That point was made in The University of 
.Waterloo: A Special Study to -the Minister of University 
Affairs Ontario^ and others (August I, 1969). 

The poverty of Canadian studies was linked in that study 
to the fact that the University, possessed an academic 
vice-president, dean of arts, three assistants to the dean, eight 
department chairmen in sensitive areas of the humanities and 
social sciences, and a heavy proportion of full professors in 
'-those departments, all of' whom were U.S, citizens. In 
sociology, no courses dealing with Canada were listed in the 
' calendar, though sixty- two were described. In the English 
Department, nine courses were listed in the literature of the 
. United States. Many other literature courses contained heavy 
representation! of U.S. literature- Two Canadian literature 
. courses were lifted. 

Such is thfl general shape of information that is being 
recorded from* all over Canada. The University of Waterloo 
may be extreme in some ways, but jt is not as unusual as one 
would wish; and in tha matter of Canadian material offered, 
it is not unusual at all. in disposition of faculty, however, its 
fourteen Ph.D/s from Illinois in three departments, each of 
which had a chairman, himself an Illinois Ph.D., may be a 
more pointed example of the trend. 

The strongest ar£un>ent made in reply to the special study 
was that past conditions, government, and other agencies are 
to blame. . . T . 

The then Ontario Minister of University Affairs, Willjam 
Davi*, refused to see the situation' as a problem or evidence 
of a problem. In^cad, he expressed hit "regret at the 
anti*American tone of your comments which appear to do a 
disservice to many able American scholars who have opted to 
make Canada their permanent home." Moreover, in an 
astounding development, of his argument, the Miniver 
misread the Ontario Hgrmn Rights Code and the position of 
■ the writers of the Special Study. He look the re^ommenda* 
tioni concerning die need to give fuller participation in 
Canadian university life to citizens of Canada a* a plea for 
"discximinaUofi on J he basis of national origin" of non- 
Canadians. He suggested, moreover, that the position of the 
writers of the Special Study "might well be considered a 
violation of the Ontario Human Rights Code, 1 " which, of 
course, nowhere mentions citizenship since it is a legal status 
freely chosen o; rejected by each individual 

But the Minister's attitude is important. He refused to 
engage the bajic issues, and, in fact, obscured them in such a 
way as lo suggest that concern for the diminution of 
Canadian participation in Canadian university^ life is 
somehow an attack on U.S. citizens and "discriminatory** 
a way thni. affronts any fair concept of human rights. 
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That was in 1969, In 1970, he continued with the same 
attitude, slightly muted. Tn his presentation to the Ontario 
Legislature at the time of the education estimates, Davis used 
information prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and the Ontario Committee of University Presidents — 
information which was shown to be hopelessly faulty. And 
yet it was presented as whole cloth and supported by the 
Minister, In essence, he was supporting the withholding of 
public information from the public, Tim Rcid, Liberal 
education critic said in that regard r 

"What I wane 3$ the detailed breakdown by faculty and by 
department for each university, because only then can we get 
to the root of the problem: a quantitative and percentage 
breakdown for each department by rank. That is a break- 
down by professor, by associate professor, by assistant 
professor, by lecturer, and by instructor 

"It is my opinion, and it is the opinion of tlus party, sir, 
that Canadians living in Ontario have an absolute right to 
know who are occupying the sensitive positions in our 
community and, particularly, in the university community. 
The withholding of this information, the refusal by many 
universities to cooperate positively .in the DBS study 'and the 
refusal to allow the public to know the detailed facts are, in 
my opinion, an irresponsible act on the part of the 
universities in this province." * 

Mr. Rcid was speaking of Ontario. But he was attacking an 
attempt to hide information that is practised as rigorously in 
some of the other Provinces. 



HE attitude of the Canadian' Association of University 
Teachers* executive has been almost equally unsympathetic. 
The CAUT Council Refused, in 1969, to take any serious 
steps to seek info nm lion on a wider, more meaningful basis, 
and the whole of the research director's report was taken up 
with "tjte numbers game;" and, indeed, when- a motion was 
made that Canadians should be hired when the qualifications 
Of applicants were more or less equal t it was defeated/ 

In May, 1970, the CAUT National Co una; recognized a 
personnel problem and voted to create a committee on the 
question. It also voted the creation, qf a Curriculum, 
J*esearc|i, and Education Committee to worjeon the question 
of dc^Canad Sanitation through the whole educational system. 

At pvery level, however, colonialism, contempt for 
Canada, and a blind "internationalism" create immense 
opposition to any reasonable cajl for a just handling of 
Canadian material and fair opportunity for Canadian citizens, 
fcven attempts to gather reasonable information arc 
obstructed, The failure of English -Canadian universities to 
move dynamically into French-Canadian studies, and 
especially into rigorous experimental programmes in language 
training, is o flagrant example of the fact, moreover, thai 
Canadians believe their own most profound pioblpms are 

fparochijl, Canadian journals in the humanities and creative 
iction arc increasingly non-Canadian. Canadian students are 
increasingly forced to Jake the Princeton/Stanford Graduate 
Record Examinations which arc always wholly inadequate 

FA i - f -T? i~k t I nri'lll ifl A [_■ m-a j-v up! n Jhn Vl * b .n ™ — — J ! n _ 



tests of Canadian knowledge. Non-Canajirins, 
U.S. citizens - almost wholly ignorant of Canada ' 
to flow into the Canadian university 
branches of cultural life. * 
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Northrop Frye f 




; award winners f 

| OTTAWA (CP) - Litcrao^lfal 
I sc hoi a iVort h ro p Frye. jitvis * ' 
: paper cartoopjst^ncary\^c^ j 
" — Pleiad and JMhor^Yvg I 
IS — TJiedjaulL were each awarded ■ 
: 515,000 Mofaon Priies by the 
f Canada Council leslerday. 
\ Presentation^ the awards 
l was made ai a reception by 
f council director Peter Dwyer. 

The prizes, awarded an* 
1 nuaJly since 19&3, "are fi- 
* nanced by an $830,000 grant to 
the council from the Molson 
[Foundation. 

i Frye, 58, a University of - 
. Toronto professor, has earned 
r sn international reputation as ■ 
;a theorist. In literary criti- j 
iCism, '} 

I Educated at the University ? 
,of Toronto, Emmanuel Col- | 
lege and Oxford University 



'Frye Has written a variety 
'books about writers and writ- 

i His; books on indi vidua! au- 
thors, including Blake. Milton, 
Shakespeare and T S> Eliot, 
■are regarded as important - 
. contributions. 

! ■ In oth-rs' he dealt with the 1 
theory of literary criticism 
and wirt the relations be- ' 
♦ twecn creative imagination , 

■ and social problems. A new^ x 
.book, The Bush Garden: Es- 
hayi on the Canadian Imagin- ' 

■ atian, will be released this ' 

■ month. , - 

f Macpherson, 45, Iswidclv 
I known for his pointed political 
J cartoons in the Toronto SJar. 
r Hp studied at the Ontario Col* 
lege of Ml the Poston Mu- 
seum School and in England, 
and before joining the Star in 
im he itjusira ted articles for 
a number of Canadian msga^ 
sines. 

Macpherson has won sev- 
eral National Newspaper 
awards, and in \m his edi- 
torial ■ drawings were exfjib- 
H<jd at (he Art Gallery of 
Ontario. 

TheriauU, M t a Montreal 
.novelist, Journalist and com* 
men tat or, has received many 
honors. Including the Grind 
Pr|x d'arl dramaiiquc de Ra- 
dio-Canada in I8S£ the Carta- 
" dian Radio Award, also in 
; 1953. the province of Quebec 
'Literary Prize for his novel 
J Agaguk a.nd the Governor- 
l General's JJterary Award for 
,/anolhcr novel, A*hinL Edu- 
cated In Montreal, he has ' 
worked for the National Film 
r Board and the department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern 
t Develop ment.^ ; „ 
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Over 20 wR-knawn Toronto figures, including U of T pol- 
itical economy professor C. {trough tfacpherson and Globe Qnd 
Mail sports editor Dick Beddoes have signed a statement protest- 
ing the trials held in Quebec under the 1 Var Measures Act. 
■ The statement which has been rejused publication in ail 
> three major Toronto daily papers is reprinted below. 

We believe the /mure of freedom in Canada depends on 
public understanding of the current Quebec trials, and the issues 
they raise: 

The federal go venmmiK conmtry to its implied promises of 
last October, produced no evidence to justify the use of the War 
Measures Act and the passage of t lie Public Order An. 

These A as are being used not to prosecute criminal activity 
' but to suppress' political opinion, in the same way opinion Is sup- 
pressed w fascist and communist xtfites* Since these are federal 
Acts, ail Canadians must accept responsibility for this situation. 
7 he triah of those now charged under the WAfA are not 
♦ criminal but political trials. Canadians now face prisjtn sentences 

not for \ehof they do but for they think and sa w We do not refer ' 
' to the charges relating to kidnapping and murder, ■ * 

flic War Measures A a is being used, therefore, not as most 
: Canadian expected it to be used - to oppose violent revolution - ' 
but as a means to silence political opposition, ! 

We believe freedom and democracy in Canada will be best ■ 
served if (he federal government withdraw* the Public Order Act 1 
: immediately, and the Quebec government withdraws the in- A 
dictmemt under the War Measures Act. We urge that the Cnmi- ] 
dian an d Quebec go vernmcn (s be pet itioned to do so. 

Last, we urge especially thar English-speaking Canadians, 
^ who have been sham ef idly silent on this issue, speak out against 
[ r this perversion of Canadian fustier, 
if/ Dick Beddoes, / oumnjist 
Allans fih uuenfvl d. town plann er 

Stanley B ftrkt* lo\trwffs± 
\fl e\ e rp \ i d J an jj ey fJsk'_^ 
^Pa rbarq^riif n 
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&Or ^y y^^Ai^^^ 
{TttohenJ u!jor a L JuilrnaW^ 
ptiruce Kidd. teacher 
tyAnt pn Kueni}fflQnisty 
_f>r James J.arimerj jrcGno ndrf 
^ Oproihy Mikos'/fouriwifei 
■ ffi?"£L£!w k art ist^ , 
&ohn PqcgcL artist / ' 
^brohnmRo 

fJohn Sewelh aidennq tf „ 
fa Geraldh w Shcn nan. 'b roadcaster. 
^fa^Sjnd qir^ktw professo r *~ 
%urk Stu art . la \ v p ro fessor 
*Me/vific W utkty^&iiitnnj^ 

C. ^ McPh erson . potificalscien fist 
/Jtathlcen MePhersoa \ >J& 
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1« On 22 OCT 70, while examining documents at yOrete du 

Quebec, in connection with the kidnapping of British Trade Commissioner 
James ft. CHOSSiaWI 



„ the writer had the opportunity to 
make a copy of interesting documents seized at fj resi- 

dence, while the latter was detained pending his release." One copy 
was made for the S.Q, and one copy for our own records. You will 
note that attachment #1 refers to the Hemispheric Conference 

and attachment #2, to his personal contacts and 
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THE C0MMISSX0NJ5K * A TTENTION D.S*! . 

lm F0HWARD3D together with attachments reforred to aU 

Cursory examination indicates that a lot of this material is of 
intelligence value, but wo ar$ unablo for the foreseeable future 
to give same proper study and processing. We have not retained any 
copy <?f the documents here, but would Appreciate hearing from ypu 
in du* course. 
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A public rally at Massey Hall on Friday, October 16 will open the^international 
Conference on Racism and War in Toronto?) Speakers will include Huey New- 
ton, if th& courts allow him to leave California, and Oliver Tambo, acting- 
president African National Congress, 

On October 17 & 18 conference sessions will take place around the themes of 
the economic aspects of racism, the political aspect of racism, racism: a threat 
to world peace and solutions to racism and war. 

Papers are to be presented to each session by prominent economists 1 , writ- 
ers, psychologists and others from the Americas, Asia, Africa and Europe. It 
is expected that delegates will come from all parts of the world to attend 
this conference. 

The conference organizers stated that the aim, is lo both present hard informa- 
tion on the question of racism and its relation to world peace and to provide a 
meeting ground for all those involved in, struggle against these twin scourges of 
mankind. 

The conference is regarded as an opener to the world-wide activity which is 
expected in 1971 — which has been designated International Year Against Racial 
Discrimination by the United Nations. 

i 

Assistance from Torontonians for billeting, office work, registration, etc, would 
be appreciated. Volunteers please phone directly to the International Confer- 
ence Office, The conference address in Toronto is 76 Huron St, Toronto 130. 

Registration fee will be $10-00 for delegates of an organization or $5.00 for an 
individual. 



AMONG THE CAN AD J AM SPONSORS —~ 



PROF. HOWARD ADAMS, U. OF SASK, 
DR, GERALD L C A PLAN, QILJE 
PROF, CHANDLER DAVID, 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
5} PROF, MYRON J. QCHEN8EHG, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 
OR* JAMES G, END|COTT,*V 
PROF, NORTHRUF FRYE> 



■UWYEffStTY OF TORONTO 



WILLIAM KASHTAN, COMMUNIST PARTY 
PROF. LEE LORCH, YORK UNIVERSITY 
KAY MACPHESON, VOICE OF WOMEN 
REV, JOHN MORGAN \ 
PROF, J. K. ROBERTS, 

UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 
PROF. MIRIAM WAOD1NGT0N, 
\ YORK UNIVERSITY 



PROF, DONALD E, WILLWJOTT, U.B.C. 
;OAVID B. ARCHER, ONTARIO FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR 
PROF, K, DANZIG EH, YORK UNIVERSITY 
PROF, NATAUE DAVIS, U. OF TORONTO 
;RA8BI ABRAHAM FEIN BERG 
■: REV. EILER? FRERJCHS 
PROP, EDITH GUILD, YORK UNIVERSITY 
GORQON LAXEH, 0ISIE 
TPROa IAN LUMSOEN, YORK UNIVERSITY 
"PROF, ANTHONY M. MARDIROS, 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
^DIMITRIOS HOUSSOPOULOS, 

OUR GENERATION 
^PROF, JAMES STEELE, CAfiLTON 
;PROP, JOHH W, WAR NOCK, 

^NfVERStlTY OF S A SKAT 
^HOP f WALTER D. YOUNG, 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OP INQUIRY 
(VIETNAM WAR TRIBUNAL) - MONTREAL, «UE9EG 
MAY 1970 



INFORMATION 
1* 




of this Post 



On the 22-6-70, Cpl, 
supplied the writer with documents pertaining to tho International 
Commission of Inquiry * Cpl. received these documents from 

hie father, | who is an ex -B. CM .P. member. 

2. These documents (attachment #1) fully describe 
the International Commission of Inquiry from its beginning. It identi- 
fies the members of its Committee, its sympathizers and supporters as 
well as the persons proposed for commissioners for Canada. The document 
also describee the finances of the International Commission of Inquiry* 
TJhls document which bears the signature of* 

indicates that the I.C.I* (International Commission 6t Inquiry) i% 
Jgetng organized locally by theC^Comlt^ Moratolre du Vietnam 1 *^! 

3. The following names of Individuals and organiza- 
tions appear In this attaohmenti 



•>»•• 

1. 

■ u 




Fifth (5t=h) Stockholm Conference on Vietnam 
held on March 28th to 30th, 1970 
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U«M., representing the "Corporation des Bnaeignants du 
Quebec" <, / (believed Identical to| H 




PAHTI CI PANTS AND SUPPORTERS 

/ t 

'Corporation dea Enselgnatitp 4u Quebec" v<C f E.Q. ) a 
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^. ' Cpl. informed that his father received 

this correspondence by mall and has no Intention to answer it* . He 
•suspects having been selected by jj and his friends as a proposed 
commissioner for Canada concerning the I#C.I. on account of his past 
functions as Director General of the Quebec Provincial Police and high 
ranked officer in the R.C.M.P. 



< 

"i 



INVIiSTI GATOfl'S COHMKHT S 

5". With regard to paragraph four y it should 

be noted that many of these proposed commissioners are members of 
Parliament or persons well considered in Canada and on which we never 
had adverse information. It is the writer 1 s opinion that . and his 

friends are attempting to get the sympathy of these persons by using 
the Peace a Dp roach. 

6, Also, to be noted on page one (l) of this 

attachment that the word "June 11 has been crossed out and theb "September' 1 
has been added underneath. This confirms the postponement of the I.C.I. 

! 




j[CL,: Attachment # 1. 
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HE: INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 

(VIETNAM WAR TRIBUNAL) - MONTREAL. QUEBEC 
MAY 1970 



(Continuation) 



THE COMMISSIONER, OTTAWA 



Further to the above mentioned file, It Is obvious 
that :: and hla friends are already getting the effect they 

are seeking for their commission propaganda, I.e. add respecta- 
bility to the oomralsslon In Canada, by Including in their cor- 
respondence kit the list of the persons (Att. //I, page 9) whom 
they have pretentiously selected for commissioners. It can logi- 
cally be assumed that these kits have already been largely dis- 
tributed and created the desired effect ^regardless of the posi- 
tive or silent answer which ' group may received. As a 
matter of fnot, It Is doubtful that group cares about 
the answers, having already ohosen the persons they want for com- 
missioners. 



2 « A point of interest is that the very list of persons 

that 3LOAN f s group Is using could be directly turned against them. 
Possibly nost of these persons who are loyal will Just not bother 
to an.rtrer and remain silent a3 Mr, . has already indloated 



he will do. group will no doubt welcome these silent re- 

fusals. On the other hand, if some of these persons whose loyalty 
is known to us oould be encouraged to publicly deny their parti- 

iclpatiqn in this organization, it would certainly deal same a 
severe blow which would disrupt if not kill It entirely. It should 
place this so called peace movement In Hs true oontext and pu- 
blicly identify its Instigators, thus making any of their future 
activities more difficult. 



3 • If, by chance, the selection of commissioners was 

unbiased, wo could at this stage enoourage some of the persons 
solicited to aocept the funotlon proposed to them and these people 
oould then denounoe the true aspect of this ooramlsslon by a large 



•. • V"., 

j^:. ! ,.,L 
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RE: INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF INQUIRX 

(VIETNAM WAR TRIBUNAL) - MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
MAY 1970, 

(Continuation) 



Press conference held at the opportune time. We are not talcing 
any action in respect of the suggestions outlined above, but would 
walooae your oooments on our suggestions* 



MONTREAL 
20 JUL 70 




(j/P.T.R. WALSH), S/Insp. 
Asst. S.I.B. Officer. 
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VIETNAM MORATORIUM COMMITTEE 



May li*., 1970, 




In the face of the war crimes perpetrated in 
Vietnam by the United State s # the Stockholm Vietnam Conference 
expressed the indignation of all the peoples of the world and 
their earnest desire to bring justice to the Vietnamese people. 

The Conference decided to set up an international 
commission of inquiry into the nature and the extent or the war 
crimes and atrocities of the American and allied war machine 
against the people of Vietnam, 



The Commission will see to it that evidence is 
ga there d, centralized and examined by all the means at its 
disposal. Having heard the evidence $ the Commission is to 
prepare, publish and circulate its full report - A summary of 
the evidence shall be included in order that a Judgment can be 
brought before world opinion. 

The first session of the Commission is scheduled 
for the first week of September 1970 , in Montreal M Quebfco, 
Canada i 

Following its deliberations, the Stockholm Vietnam 
Conference instructed the Vietnam Moratorium Committee in 
Montreal to organise the said inquiry. 

Kindly find enclosed herein the provisional liat 
of eminent international personalities who have already agreed 
to ait on the Commission. Our committee has been requested tio 
invite we 11 -lm own Canadians to pit on this Commission. We are 
therefore especially pleased to invJLte you to participate as a 
cojnmissioner. For your information, you will f ind_at.t5fched 
hereto the names of the other Canadians we hav<contact<>d. 



We venture to think that you will be able to give 
some of your valuable time in order to make a project of this 
size a reality. You would thus be contributing to reinforcing 
our goal, 



remain, 



While anticipating your prompt aoeeptanoe, I 



Your a truly. 




for the Committee 



BOX h7$, STATION OUTREMONT, MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA* 
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Commiss aires proposes pour le Canada - (JLiate partielle) 



.t * 



J*rof. Nprthrup Frve 



RCntS Uvescjue, depute (Quebec) 
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S ii C il E T * 



Mr. D.B. Boavia, / 
Secretary of the Security Sub-Panel/ 
Privy Council Office, 
Room 225 - East Block, | 
Ottawa, Ontario. 



December 4» 1969- 



/ 



, Attached 16 a blirid memorandum 
dated December 4 9 1969 con cerninflfflorace f|||| 
iknoKiul^^^^ vacuity Committee on 

Vietnam (FGV) (Communist infiltrated) at the University 
of Toronto. 



7 




(J.B.M. Barrette), 
Assistant Commissioner, 

/T Director , 
Security and Intelligence. 

■ / 

c.c. Security and Intelligence Liajieon Division' 

^ ^ t# ^ ffl ^ ffi^ 
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JlFs 6iclTfd"classes at the unTversTties - andTiack to troub\WP€t\v^rnW^ 
(much in Canada but elsewhere whole nations are bracing themselves against' 
'a new onslaught of student rage. What underlies it? A University of Toronto 
■pjrafe^sot^orld renowned literary critic, puts the phenomenon in perspective 



tThe first half of " tfie^TweatietFXentury saw 7 
(two world wars, aach of which was started by a, 
reactionary military autocracy operating 
mainly In Germany, arid ended in a major Corn-, 
murrist revolution, first in Russia, then in China, i 
I The second half of th* century is seeing the' 
Fbeginning of a new revolutionary development 
that seems to have more to common *with an- 



/BY NORTH R OP FRY^ 



arcnism ton with coiriimmism. The anarchist 
baturc of the New Lett is often recognized, but 
[usually without much sense of the traditions or* 
jccntext of anarchism. 1 
f In my own st udent days, during the De pres- 
sion of the THFGes, anarcl^srn~was a negligible" 
jforce, at least on North American campuses,^ 
fantf the most influential radical^imovements 
I were close to Marxism a.4 interpreted t>y Stalin. " 
I The pro-Stalinist radical thought of himself 
las a worker— that is, he had no quarrel with trie 
jwork ethic of capitalism as an ethic, only with 1 



Hardly any of these characteristics arc true, 
iot the present New Left Like the, Nineteenth 
Century anarchists, contemporary radices 
jfavor direct' action, or fl confrontation/' - and 
Javor aisoMhc kind of, spontaneous uprising with 
Vio context In ptsl or future, which is without) 
precedence nnd without direction. The word e>;is-; 
lienlial is often used approvingly to describe a' 
political action- wfrich has no particular point. 

Unlike the Stalinist with his sacred texts ol- 
Marx ancM^nin and his libraries of cornmcn* 
tary" on them. Aany who cal) themselves ^xior- 
crisis today have never heard' of rKro£qtkin or 
■BakUnin, oi would lake the sjifthtcst'mtjprest in- 
Ihcm ti they had. The Nineteenth Century anar-j 
Whists lost out to f,ho more Uisetpttrtcd Commu-' 
'nisls in Urn struggle for control of the forking j 
■class, partly because they tended to toe ex-' 
.trends of either passivity of violence, «. 
i t Si'rnil nrly.\ radicals . of today range from 1 
,f lower children to assassins* though their main 
^centre of gravity- i.s of course; in an intermediate 
activism. Their most effective revolutionary tae-, 
itics arc. closer to G'art£hf than "to Le^in, and 
their gredt heroes arc romantics hke Che Gue- 
tvara. Even the Mao Tsc-tunK of radical folklore 



fits economic skiing, f hc'metapliors^gT left w^ng . 

*and right* wing were essential to him; because \seems WW the guerrilla leader of 30 y«ars ago 
he thought in terms of an eventual separation [ ti'^ the present rujer of, China. : . _ ; 



l w l J struggle for, power bctweon proletarian and 
bourgeois esmps, * ■ F 



The contemporary 



aitarcliist, tike hi* Nine-, 

)lVounook.:wr>s intcnsclv international andheenm qentury forebears, tends to l ocalize hi si 
M$ tactics eonfurmnd to 5 an inlemulieonlly di- protests; he li well aware ot the guual context 
rectal and, organized ftratcgy. His attitude ' 




sodjil issues m was rational, every ici just Icq 
crueltv under capita! ism heing ordv what v 
would expect pC that system, Hvs attitude to the! ijko those in Quebec or Belgium, are also a part 
arts was deeply cense native, based mainly cnl f contemporary radicalism. f 
the content of what was ^aid or painted, or, at J The conception <ff participatory democracy,; 
most. . on allegorical reference, fi which demands a thoroughgoing docetitrahzn^ 

Jrremcrfiber-a Canadian Cummunisi in^a-j yon, is also anarchist in content. In 50«\e 
fzin*} That conrlem>icd practically a]J v /rwenHcitf U pcc \ 3 |hvs fact prcVnU a political picture 
Century Canadian painting □$ bourgeois farmaU'| inost ^ reverse of tnal of the previous genera- 

r 



Ccntary Canadian painting as bourgeois farmaU | inost ^ e reverse of that of the previous 
Jsm, anil reproduced Victoriiin ancedota) pic-; • ^ on 
depicting frjreclosures^f mqrtgagef and 




For today's radical the chief objects of Joy- 
trade unions and the* 
have be- 

iconic feacitonury suci*it whereas some 

jbc rifJOronj: self*«mluigcnce or muddling one f s ;j ra ^i ca \ movements like the Jilack panthers^ 
miijd with liquor and drugs was for him oniy U\c' vV hi c h appear to have committed themselves 
k\n$ of thin^ that capjt5lism'cncour3gcd> * i bolh j violence and to racism, seem to descend 

" * from fascism; which also had anarchist affin* 

anarcfvism docs x\ot seek to cre> 



it ics. 

Siffiilarly 

ate a workup class: much of ihs dynainic comc^ 
t*km u hourf^s disUl^Lonmqnt with an over^ 
protinehver pocietv. ^ ^rac types of radical 
protest, hke those ot the hijipi^s. arc essentjally 
protests a^alHSt the work ethic itself. t ■ 
Jioth pojilical jpoverncnls show many nnafa^ 
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gies to the rcligioits movements which prce/Kfcd 
them. The altitude of Use old line Stalinist to the 
'Soviet Union was very like that of a Roman 
Catholic to his church, nt least before the Sec- h 
ond Vatican Council There was' a tremendous' 
international institution which was the definitive 
-interpreter of the Marxist revelation, and one 
could work effectively for the world-wide 
■ triumph of that revelation only from within the 
institution. 

Contemporary anarchists, at least those who 
can read, arc more like the Puritans in the way 
that Ihcy seek a primitive gospel in the earth- 
work of Marx, before social and institutional 
Mawsm began to corrupt it, 
- Among religious bodies* those who are most 
dramatically increasing their membership 
today are the most uncritical and fundamental-, 
tat sects, "and I doubt that this is only coinci- 
dence. There are some curious parallels be- 
tween the present and (he Nineteenth Century 
American scene, between contemporary turn-on 
sessions and, Nineteenth Century ecstatic revi- 
valism, between beatnik and hippie communes 
and somcof thc'NineieCnlh Century Utopian pro- 
jects, Stalinist Marxism had practically nothing 
4n the American tradition to attach itself to, but 1 



The drug cults are part of an attempt 



to recharge the batteries 
«of the mind . 
after they have been drained 
by disillusionment 



artarchisrn Is one of the central clenjientTTS 
American culture. 

Anarchism has . another advantage ove* 
communism in its relation to the creative art^ 
The primary revolutionary categories of today 
tend to be psychological rather than economic, 
Closer in many 'respects to Freud than to Mar*, 
1 we soe in many of the writers who have tried 
|o artlcuIate*Uie present radical mood, such as 
Jlcrhcrt Mareuse. 

i When the contemporary radical denounces 
Intervention rn Vietnam or Negro segregation, he 
Clocs not think of these Ihings-as merely byprofl- 
uc ts of the contradictions of capitalism; he sees 
,thc emotional and imaginative factors in these 
VrUmUons as primary, and as thu mam eiemeMs 
to be opposed -or supported. This primary place 
assigned to emotion means among other things 
thai the anarchist is not hampered, as the orth^-i 
<dox Marxist was (and still is) hampered, by tjje; 
canons of social realism whicb judge mainly by 
content, 

A ferment in the arts, including a revival ot 
oral poetry, is an integral part of tunny's radi- 
calism, as, despite a great many spasmodic ef- 
forts tl it never became in the radicalism of 30 1 
years"' ago. * . , 



Tito drug culls are another aspect "of the 
;same psychologic ally -based activity. They are 
h not intended merely to take one's mind off one's 
troubles: they ar<c part of an attempt to re . 
charge the batteries of the mind after they have 
been drained by disillusionment: that is, by the 
withdrawal ol Ubido from consumer goods, or 
jWhat advertising is stilt presenting as the eoocl 
tilings of ■ 

) The metaphors of left and right wing are 

stiff employed, but 7thTyT^e"7^cfTlcss' role-' 
vsncc to anarclusrn than to communism. The 
Marxist saw a steadily widenmg split between 
two parts of society, an eventual struggle for 
power, and the final victory of I be working 
class. The contemporary radical seems to think 
rather in terms of a single society, with local- 
ized cells and nuclei of radicalism agitating 
and transforming it from Wilhm, 
( Communism was intensely Ideological in 
spirit: every CommunisUh'rectcd strike or dem- 
onstration was one step in ihe great campaign of 
class struggle and revolutionary Iriumph. 

The anarchism of today seems almost a if in- 
differcnl to the future as to the past; one protest 
will be followed oy another, because even if one 
issue is resolved society will stilt be "siek," 
bwt there appears to be no clear program of jak- 
;ing control or assuming permanent responsibil- 
ity in society. 

t If I am right, then anarchism Is committed 
by the ^logic of its position to becoming increas- 
ingly rtomviolenL Violence appears Jo be an 
inescapable stage in sobering up an unwilling 
conservatism and in impressing it with the sense 
that it is nnt dealing with children. Put once the 
pattern of opposition is established, (he effectfve- 
ncss of violence diminishes. 

Naturally (his docs not happen easily, vio- 1 
lence being (he opiate of thq revolutionary: qven 
university students arc strongly affected by the 
Kiel's do something and not just talk about it" 
syndrome. But where there is no really serious 
coiieepiion of a climactic struggle for power in 
,whjeh the victor achieves permanent authority, 
itatU is the final mode of radical ac|ion s and thc i 
form (ha( its ulIijnatG confrontation Ijns to take. [ 
^ J mentioned the affinity between some pon*' 
temporary anarchism and fascism, vyith its belief 
in violence as being in a sense its own end. In 
Ntnii Germany this took the form of a melan- 
choly G otter (.{ainmerimg nihilism, wjiose gnat ap- 
pealed to be not so much its professed one of 
world rule as annihilation in some heroic lost 
Lstapd, a second Roncesvalles or Thermopylae. 
This mood is, I Uunk, intelligible to today's an- 
fanjhist, who has inherited all the heroic giqom 
of existentialism, as it was utterly u/iintcijigi^ 
bloto the StaHnist radical, 

J remember when Yeats* Lam Poems ap- 
peared in and how brusquely tjieir sardonic 
bleakness was dismissed as morbid by lh<i radi- 
eal# of that day. But they speak with a peculiar 
and haunting eloquence flow, even to the rpost 
petf-rightcous of .student radicals, ^ ^ ^ fc \, 
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Up to aboirt ij>45 r one of U\q most solidly 
roofed assumptions in middle class Western ctd- 
turc was the sense of continuity in time. Thai is 
life was thought or Ideologically, as something 
that Contained a developing purpose and direc- 
tfan. Some gave this feeling a religious refer- 
ence: for many Christians th<* essence of Chris- 
tianity was in the renewed meaning which Uta 
incarnation had given lo human Ijistory. In 
Marxist thought the historical process, which is 
an ir mist ihl if force o*;i the side of those who ac^ 
{cent it. played a similar role . . , 

One of the mwl striking cultural facts of 
our time is the disappearance of the Ideological 
sense, We tend now to think of our Jives as being' 
a discontinuous sequence of immediate ex-peri-; 
ences. What holds them together, besides mere 
survival, can only be some kind .of voluntary 
and enforced ideology, 

Thus fite artisL may keep his life continuous 
by a belief in, creativity, the business man by a 
belief in productivity, the religious man by a be- 
tier m God, the politician by a belief in policy.* 
But the more intense the immediate experience/ 
the more obviously its context m past and future! 
jiimc drops away from it, J 
1 The word absurd refers primarily to the 
disappearance of the sense of continuity iri our 

this situation Jhcre isjonc ,rjpsHi ve feature 
bf'grcarimportancer^lhe sha rpening ' ofTSofST 
sensitivity. Belief in progress can easily become; 
f tfie , most morally callous of all beliefs. The' 
thing about Russian Marxism that most sickenedj 
its bourgeois supporters was the readiness with" 
'which it, could (and still can, evidently) embark 
ion a massacre, an invasion of a small independ^ 
ent country, , Or a deliberately induced famine/ 
\for the sal*e of the greater good that sjeh proce- 
dures would bring/ from k$ own point of view, to 
posterity. lm \ ; f m ^ / . 

It feems to *me admirable that contempo : j 
rary radicals should > be concerned with the : 
tights of those who are a Live now, and 'should be 
protesting the Vietnam war because it is killing 
'innocent people at this moment, and refusing to 
jlisten to any*long term rationalizations about 
■against communism or the white^ 



*he 

man's L_ 

i "A less attractive side of th$ same situation' 
lis the general panto, wen hysteria; that the loss 
Jof reference to temporal context h^s left us ; 
t with. The most obvious form of this panic is the' 
flight from the, past: the anxiety to be up to 
date, to lift rid iif unfashionable ideas and tech- 
\nlqmif to condemn everything unsatisfactory 
J with the same formula, that'll is too cumber-^ 
[some and obsolete for tie unimpeded movement' 
assumed to he necessary tqday, ^ ' * ' ' * 
i A society with a r revolutionary basis, UJce 
American society, is often inclined to be im pa- 
tient of histoVy -and tradition, ''History is bumV* 
said Henry Ford, at one end of the social scaler; 
**I don't take no stock in dead people," aaid Hwjk-_ 
. leberry Finn, at the other. The future, in such 
'.a view, cannot be the outcome of the past; it is a 
brand new future, which may be implicit in the 
I present but is to be built out of the materials of 
the present by an act of will which cannot oper- 
ate until it has been released fropn the past 
" - tTtie strongly negative mood in today's radi* 
calism, lite tendency to be against rather than 
fofc; ife consistent with this; whatever is defined 
llsoja^perififi, and only the yndef incd ig free. J 



r^fhT resulting crisis of spiriOs~i far-reach* 
ng one. That it has caused a political 
goes without saying, But there is also a crisis 
the arts! The creative artist cannot appeal to; 
posterity, as he no longer assumes that he fu- 
ture Will be continuous with the present, and j 
bore important, the impetus to produce ^ the' 
"great" work of art has itself been considerably 
Wakened For traditionally, the great work of 
iSSe a classic, that is, a work connecting^ 
■the present with the past. ] 
One sometimes wonders if the age of grea t 
writers or painters or composers » over, and m 
Xi I h front Of us culturally is no jtter a, 
diffused creative energy, much or most ol U wk-< 
ilnft fairly ephemeral forms, and a general 
rather than a specialised social product ... [ 
I that "coniemporary radicalism * 

deeply even desperately, religious both in its 
ffltiWand m Z assertions: that t ca^ot £or- 
^ most part, accept the ^^^^ 
Lions by the existing religious bodies, a ; 
W deal of student unrest is based on a feeling' 
fhat the iiruversity ought to be mfM^^i 
M questions, but cannot do so until it has been, 

shaken loose from the * 
V That this is a mtsttftderstandii g oi what the, 
university is and can do is undoubtedly true, But 
i&m questions remain, as urgent a t ey*r and 
.some people in the universities onght lo tryto 
'deal with them sympathetically, as questions 
^before they freeze into immature dogmas. 

t ? There Ve two social. conceptions so deeply. 
Uted in our experience that they can h« pre. 
scnted only as-mylns. One is the 5 ocial contract 
the myth *bich attempts -to explain the nature 
B ^conditioning we accept by getting torn, 
fhe other is the ulopia, the myth of an ideal so- 

k b S'SU myths hgve relig ipnS affiliations, 
FheT Contract Ms connected wiUi'thT alienaUoni 
jnyth of the fall of man,, and the Utopia with the. 
transcendence myth of the City o£ God, Ttie ov- 
ertones of the social contract myth are ironic, 
sometimes tragic, " J 
The conservative temperament is strongly 
attracted hy trie positive aspects of this contract. 1 
f .He feels that; his own development is ^ matter^ 
of growing organically put of Use roots of his so-- 
iciat context. What is presented to him birth,] 
.he feels, is a set of loyalties given lo him before , 
he is capable of choosing them. To try to reject | 
iwhat one is already committed to can qnly lcad ( 
to confusion and chaos, both In one's own ttfev 
,and in society. Further, we discover in the per -1 
■manence and continuity of social institutions,! 
isuch as church and state, something that not 
only civilizes man, but adds a dimension of sig- 
nificance to his otherwise brief, insignificant 
,life * ] 

Such, it seems to mc. is the conservative 
View of the social contract. Tlje radical view of, 
fit focuses on the uncritical element in qur inhej> ; 
*ted loyalties, as expressed in such maxims as f 
l 4 my country right or wrong/' Maturity and de-; 
pelopment, the radical feels. \s a matter of be- 
fcoming aware oi mr condiUoning, and, in so te- 
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Stalin's version of Marxism had early radical appeal 



comjng aware, of making a choice between pre^ 
scnted and discovered loyalties. \ . i 
t This' attitude, developing ^through Rousseau 
and Marx, reached a further stage with the exis- 
teitialism that followed the Second World War. 1 
[Traditionally, the difference between sanity and 
hysteria, between reality and hallucination, had 
always been " that sanity and realily lasted 
Jonger, and were continuous' In a' way that their 
opposite* .could hot be. The rise of Nazi Ger^ 
Tnany suggested the possibility of a social hvsteJ 
; ria indefinitely prolonged by the control of com- 
[■mupieaUons. But perhaps what wc' have been 
IcaHing sanity ^nd reality is an unconsciously 
induced hysteria, and the way to deliverance is 
through and beyond the loyalty of uncritical ac- 
ceptance. The only real loyalty, then, . is the 
[voluntary or self-chosen loyalty. 1 i 
■ This is the state of mind which dominates 
I the radical pf today: an intensely Utopian state 
of mind which feels that it owes loyalty only to 
ja social idea.1 not yet in existence. The Vietnam 
issue particularly raises the question of what was 
icaljcd. in the title of an indifferent book of 20 
jyears ago, tfee meaning Df treason ... 

The Utopian attitude begins -in detachment, 
but at that point conceives of an alternative in- 1 
stilution and transfers Us' loyalties to that/ This 
alternative Institution will of course also dcA 
mand commitments and of a more intense triad 
it will' tolerate much' less dissent and criticism, 
;much less sense of the absurd or ironic, than the 
conservative outlook, unless frightened by cri- 
sis, permits. - * * 3 K 
1 It seemg to me that the Marxist revolution-' 
iary movement is the definitive form of what I 
have called the Utopian* attitude of mind, the ! 
'transfer of loyalty from one's native society to^ 
al^theTsocictV"sPl to Be constructed- wnen Ke- 
gels contrasted Utopian and "scientific" social- 
ism he was really completing the Utopian argu-] 
Snent In a world like ours a limited utopm, con- 
fined to one definite place, is an empty fantasy:] 
It must be a world-wide transformation of the; 
whole social order or it is nothing. But for it to 
be this it rmist be conceived as the end lo wnictT 
history points, Jhc "seiehtific" element T in! 
Marxist socif ,: 
the teleology 



history points ^ne ^iciu.i.t 
Marxist socialism, then, is a religious belief mi 
the teleology of history, ,1 
t Marxism envisages a social cleavage im 
which the possibility of argument, discussion or- 
what is now called dialogue disappears. Urn* 
■does not need to answer an argument: one need* 
,onlv to Identify it as coming from our side or : 
theirs. U is not talk, but a planned sequence of[ 

... ._ I it i_ ,,ii; n <ils ^nnfrnntnl ton Or 



actions leading to an ultimate confrontation gt\ 
showdown thai i» important. .__ J — 



I .suggested earlier SSTiR^tSiuiSSfSnair 
JK he adopts much o/thisl 

in o dia^. f K ° f lhG Sitl,ati0n from ^lion. 

•5S?.«S.W tor certain ' words ' whichi 

1 Tw^ntv Jnl V° haVC \ ma e ica! significance.' 

SL*X 1^" T f0r obvious roastJns - " does 
ScaVonT 10 h3Ve ? me T""^ if n0t a , 
> , .„„- The C $ ld ' and the - a °"oleseent in a different 

imy of his contemporaries and moods of rehel-^ 
Wness and introversion. As one matures * 
;oi»es social mask becomes , mo re difficult to 
Iremove and one becomes resigned to a contin - 
uous social role. But that very process of adj t-' 
tmg to society Is what makes the genuine ind vid- 
ual possible... The barriers -designed to JEScf 

h^T 1 ^ Ua ! fr0 v n l e " nCroa,:hrnent from without 
have to disso Ive beTore he can realize that.he is! 
not a real individual until his energy flows' 
freely , nto his social relatibns. ^ S , 

2EJ2F*K? SOcielies are ri S™y ritualised 
icnes; only the mature society permits the ec^ 
W mdividual to emerge. By doing so it S 
Snl r PaH ; lt merel y transfers more of its 
5SSJL *S external compulsion to internal dis-i 
- ' ST ^ "sponsc to Uhe habit of 
gaming. The art.st. too. often begins as a mem-; 
oer of a school, issuing manifestos and the! 
p«,'«tt tends to draw away. from such affili- 
ations as he finds his own style. Yet his grmvine 

g^sp ? ais<> a mea ^re jit ara 

« we take second look at our greatest utoi 
plaits Plato a«d.Sir Thomas More, we 
!tha| Socrates in the Republic is not conc*m^ 
iabout settiog o,, « js «^ state anywhere- what 
he is concerned about is the analogy between his 

S Sta , l ^ nd the S wise ?"an ; s 

iSI;^ its reason will and desire correspond-' 
ZVnf P , !! °*P b * r -ki«g. soldiers andSrti-l 
sanj of the political myth. The idea) state exists' 
so for as yre know, only .in such minds, which ' 

ti,' P ™i lar . ly ' Mor e calls his- ideal slate Uto-' 
iE »l.. m ? ,n ! "?. VThere - Hythloday (the "bab-! 
jbler- ) who has been to Nowhere, has returned, 
■a revolutionary Communist, convinced that E 

aei^vH 6 d r c ^ Eur °P c until !t ^s been 
destroyed and a replica of the Utopia set up ini 

m™^ £ « ' sl,E E ests " 5il] g the knowledge of 
iUtopia-raiher as a means of bringing about an 
mprovement in European society from withip "i 
f V 9nd More realize that while the wise 
man's m!n(J is rjgid)y d]sc i p | ined a _ d w ' n L the 
mm-, state , is .ordered,^. iRTS^iS 
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analogy : bciwccnTHTdlic ' . . ' 

disciplined stale (oo literally. For Plato 'ccr-f 

taihly, and for More probably, the wise man's 

mind is a rufhless dictatorship of reason overt . 

appetite, achieved by control of the will. When 
»we translate this into its social equivalents of a 

philosopher-king ruling workers by storm troop- 
ers, we get the most frightful tyranny. • 

^sssa^assss^ °'r ^t^t 

* ■ * ' willi the world around man> but with the worw, 

I ; N ^t only docs contemporary radicalism =t^at man is trying to create. . 
chide separatist movements, but if. is itself in-1 * Thcsc ***ct» *n !^VhpSu?Sia^S. 
tawely separatist i n feeling, and hence «he= Croversy or radial 

question of where one stops separating becomes itlal values are fcmU Mo ttem. L sho« w 
central Oncjccb that the more extreme radl Ihem the mythological rtjota JS££ 
of our time are simply individualist The* kff mas <* ^tory, lut eal J 11 ^, 
more strident the anarchist slngah (e.g.: "Let's" philosophy, psychology and anth ropology, and 
have a resolution first and find out whv Liter")/ thTT^y tTOicm is fiTcnULire!" the" riffioratofy ~oT 
the more clearly the individualistic basis of its, 'myths. II is these subjects with which student 
attitude appears, and the more obviously the activism today is largely concerned. The sci- 
uiopran attilutic is a projection of it, . Menccs arc to a degree im personal, but the my- 

ln ibis process the refusal of j all loyalty thotogieal subjects have to be more personalty- 
■ and authority, the attempt of the individual to' : 'taught. j 
assert himself against his whole social context, : r We have to start again with tbe decUne fit 
'is one such infantile impuiseT to be listened" to 1 the sense of continuity and teleology, KnowN 
and ignored. The mature individuals who has' edge' is, of course, and always must hts r contfn- 
comc to some working arrangement with his so~, uous and structured, A generation ago, this fea, 
ciety, is looking raihar for a Royalty which is; hire of knowledge was taken for granted, nntf 
coherent and objective enough to create a com-; 1hc continuity of the university was accepted/ 
inanity, but commands an authority that fulfils' ^ven by the most radical, as a part of the gctv 
, and docs not diminish the individual. - * , Wal continuity of human existence. Much sti^ 

Such a conception of authority is the kind of, .dent unrest loda/ springs from what i^ actually 
Authority that education embodies: the authority 'a very ancient conception, though never ex, 
of logic and reason, of demonstrable and re* 'pressed now, so far as I know, in its traditional 
; pea table experiment, of established fact, of' ; terms: the superiority of wisdom to knowledge, 
compelling imagination , . . Knowledge is knowledge of something: wisdom 

All forms of education arc at once useful' is a sense of the potential rather than the £te- 
and liberal: they help us to locate ourselves in ftuaL a practical knowledge ready to rn.ee t what 
existing society and they help to develop ns as! over eventualities may occur, rather than a spCr 
individuals, detached but not withdrawn from! 'ci fie knowledge of this or that subject 
that soei&ty. Of course these are conceptions far Formerly, wisdom was associated with sen- 
wider than the university, but the university is' iiority, it being assumed that experience carried 
obviously their, engine room, and their power with it a residual continuity which gave oldef 
'can last only so long as the university keeps op- 1 i people a fuller perspective. Or, as Yeats sav3, 
crating, The university," then; is the source of carrying the same principle one logical * step 
free authority in society, not as an institution, 4 

but as the place where \he appeal to reason, ex- ' 

periment, evidence and imagination is ccntin- j *" ; " ' 

.uously ^oingoa. * 1 

'^T ifIs~lnTiMr^ university is the source 

with the demand of student activists for role*"-- 

vancc in relation to persona) as distinct from so£ ( 

cjal life. There are two aspects to this demand :* Of fnpe authority III SOCiet/, 

t n utilitarian aspect and a liberal one. The utllt-^ , . 

tarian one is for subjects of education to con* - . . + n 

form to what the student thinks to be his present wnere trie appeal to rea&pn, t 

, relation (o society, so that, for instance, Twen* 

C Sjatttt «P^men«. evidence and imagination « 

• immature demand, and should be met wfllrmas* j . . 

stve and ^compromising resistance. , ' j s cqntinuously going OH 

In literature, which Is what I know best, ; < 7 
uvery major writer may studied in )\is rtfa< 



.tjon to his own lime, or in his relation to th$ s _ — w . — 

' communicative power that m^keg him relevant , 

tp m Jc concentrate solely on the lalter dis." ^ urth(in M WiBdoiiri5 the property of the dead." 
U>m him by ranslntmg him entirely Into oun Thc j QSS of bdief in any form of conivm My his 
qwn modes of thought. f lcd t fccli of the ncccss ity of breaking 

When wc study htm i in relation to his own Wougfl m ^ of knowledge . , 
tfme we ore led into a different kind of culture,^ \ b t 
'with unfamiliar assumptions, beliefs and 
values* put contact with these is what expandi 
Qur own view of human possibilities, and it i; ' 
What is irrelevant, in the narrow sense, about 
Vhat we study that is the liberalizing ele 
In it . . . 
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What many students today wantTs" some 
guidance m how to deal with their own-sense of 
the discontinuity in experience. Knowledge for 
them is propaedeutic: one needs only the mini- 
mum of knowledge that will introduce one to' 
the great existential issues, After the three Rs 
the three As: anxiety, alienation, absurdity In- 
stead of entering into a structure of knowledge 
one seeks the higher wisdom through unstruc- 
tured means, chiefly informal discussion. In this 1 
quest the word dialogue has acquired a porten- 
tous verbal manic. , 

As the student protest has gone on, It has 
■tended to take jm anti-intellectual form, to be-* 
come, m its most extreme versions, a repudia^ 
lion of the educational contract itself, a refusal l 
rto appeal to reason or experience or history or 
anything except emotional reflex, in its anti-hv. 
telectunl form It joins on, naturally, to /the . 
anti-mtellectualism of the past. 

Fifty years ago we had Stephen Leacock and 
his recipe for starting a university with informal 
discussions among students, going out to "hire a 
few professors 1 ! when he got around to it, Tins in'' 
turn reflected the old Oxbridge mvstique of the" 
common room, the myth of the Sitting Bull the* 
rationalization of the fact that" for an ascendant" 
class, as such, the point of a university educa- 
tion was m Its social contacts rather than in its 
intellectual training. Its reappearance in our,' 
day is part of the general confusion among slu- 1 
dents about whether they want to be a privi* 
■ Iegcd dass or on in tellectual proletariat 

What seems "not to have been noticed is the 
fact thnt there is really no such thing as "dia 



jloguc.* 1 Just as some children try to behave like 
the heroes and heroines in the stories they read,' 
so dialogue is a literary convention taken to be 
a fact of- life,. The literary convention comes' 
from Plato, and we notice how clearly aware 
Plato is of the fact thai unstructured discussion 
is a collection of solipsistic monologues. ' The 
etymology of the word symposium points to the 
/act that the presence of liquor is necessary to' 
make the members of such a group believe in 
their own wit, „ j 

' Nothing happens in Plato t|n t il fine person^ 
generally Socrates, assumes control of tho ar- 
gument and the contributions of the others arc 
largely reduced to punctuation. This means, not; 
-that/diatoguq has turned into monologue op de- 
mocracy into dictatorship^ but that Socrates has. 
discovered a' dialectic, and has committed him-'* 
s self Ho following it wherever it may lead, FVcrm 
there on, Socrates and his listeners are united; 
in a common vision of something supreme pvcr r 
.both, | 
Education can take place only where tftero 
is communication, which means the cpnveying of 
information from A to B, or a discussion united 
by the presence of a specific subject. Such dis* 
Tussjon is educational in proportion as U is 
structured. Jh\s takes' its back to I he principle- 
that every tiling connected with the university,? 
'with education, and with knowledge, must be" 
structured apd continuous. Until this is grasped,' 
therq can b? no question of "leartungto tfiink 
ffor oneself." 



r 

What is it, then, that the more restless and? 
impatient students* of our time arc trying to 
break through their university training to gd? I* 
suggested earlier that they are seeking guidance' 
to the existential questions which have largely 
overwhelmed what confidence they ever" had in 
^the discipline of thought In other words their 
quest is a religious one, and they ore looking Ton 
answers to religious questions that the univer- 
sity, qua university, cannot answer. I do not 
mean by this that such students should be scnt r 
;to the churches; the number of people there who 
can deal with their questions is no greater than* 
it is in the universities; and they start from pos- 
tulates that relatively few students accept, y 
i The scholar can only deal with these ques- 
tions as a person, not as a scholar, but no one 
who would turn away a serious student on the ; 
ground that these questions were out of J|is field 
deserves the ftUe of teacher Tire pressor in 
our day is in the same position as (he modern 
■doctor who* has to try to cure Wetlschmerz as 
well as bellyaches. 

Nothing seems less likely today than a re-i 
tu,rn to the introspection of the Eisenhower dec- 
ade, yet I cannot help ioehng that such a, rehrrn 
is just around the corner. 

Student unrest is not a genuinely social 
movement: it has no roots in a specific social in- J 
justice, as Negro unrest has. Like the beatniks, 
.who have gone, the hippies, who are on the 
| skids, and the LSD cults, which arc breaking up 
student unrest is not social but an aggregate of j 
(individual bewilderments, frustrations, disillu- 
sionments and egotisms. 

It takes patience to grant Students every-^ 
; thing that can be granted in the way of represen- 
tation on decision-making bodies, and (o look, 
with a friendly eye > on the founding of "free" 
universities, which, as just said, are rcallv reli- 
gious organizations. 

i Th <2 Hiwartl of the patience is that students 
soon eoipc to realize that these things are not 
wbat they want, and that, after everv possible 
effort to climb over the walls hqs failed, there 
js no avonue of real escape except tbe open door' 
.in front of them, 
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m ^ a °o?y of *W following leaflets, the contents "I 
pertain to the above mentioned festival. These leaflets are as follows! 



(a) 




VMC letter dated lh July 1969 which identifies the 
VMC executive as follows:- 




ecretary 

ed activities sponsored by the VMC, 



The leaflet further- 
namely; 

Public meeting on August 8 (no doubt identical to' 
TJ. of T. E.VT.V. meeting) 

Festival of the 9th August 

"August Ik- when Prime Minister TRUDEAU will be 
attending the Canadian National Exhibition 

V.M.C. Conference scheduled for the middle of 
September 

A major demonstration slated for the l?th 
November 1969. , 

VMC Newsletter dated 21 July 1969 which outlines 
some of the details of the future plans. 
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INVEST I GATOR'S COMMENTS : 

8. The above information reveals that the Trots fcyistq are 

committed to the success of the August 9th Festival, which indications 
are is designed to entertain the persons attending the rally while 
playing down the politics. 

9- The future activities mentioned are designed to build to a < 

major action for the l?th November much in the same way as was, done 
with the April 1969 action organized by V.M.C. 
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And yet even this is not one society repressing another ( 
but & single society IbM eajmoi escape from its own bun- 1 
iglmg. Whatever we must condemn in our society is. slill a! 
;psrt of ourselves, aw! we cannot disclaim responsibility for? 

[it , . . v t * 

I ! The university cannot restore a weakened sense of social \ 
[rchereTvee, It is not a church or a political party; It deals m 
I knowledge, riot in faith, and even its relation to social action 
j is indirect. The university Is the other pole of society; it 
r represents the freedom which is the only genuine product ot 
social concern. 

The tactics of trying to revolutionize society by harass* 
' ing and bedevilling the university are the most foolish and 
{frivolous tactics thai could possibly be devised. They accom- 
plish nothing of any real social or political significance, and 
they reflect nothing except the confusion of people who want 
to he radical but want also to stay attached to a privileged 
and middle-class group. On the other hand, strengthening the 
university can do a gresit. deal indirectly in restoring our 
j social vision, because the university shows us, more clearly 
'than any other aspect of society, why it Is important to have 
a social vision. 

' OPINION 





Student radicals 
and right wingers 
are all the same 





i/pR- % A'OSTHROP FRY f&prof e$*or of English ct th$ \ 
University of Toronto) gioing ihc convocation address at/ ^ 
York XJnfoemttjt 

There is no future In any liiad of social revolt that 
'merely feeds what it is revelling against, Many forms of 
social action, on the campus and off it t are either purely 
symbolic or arc forms-of* private enterprise ttiat show a 
touching belief in advertising ana 1 publicity stunts. 

This is not a social attitude likely to transform bourgeois 
or capitalist ideals. The same belief in the magic (if public 
* relations is shared ever* by the psychoucs who murder public 
figures in order to get publicity for whatever they think of us \ 
a cause. I have looked at some examples of thfc "under4 
ground press," and have been interested to see how it 1 ( 
operates as 4 kind of experimental farm for Madiaon Ave- ^ . 
-nue. It talks up the drug culls and the clothing (justness 
learm bow to sell psychedelic dresses; it features pornogr* 
phy and advertising loams from it where to place its em* t 
phasfe. . ■ 

And I have been rather shocked to see how cynically A 
student unreal has been fostered and encouraged by the news L/ 
rnedia: Revolution is commercially profitable if you know 

P how to stay out of it. If you don't, you're much more likely |o 

W be an exploited worker than a free spirit. 

\ At Berkeley^ one sees clearly how the supporters ot ' 
« Governor Reagan anej the supporters of SDS are the same ^ 
\kind of people, The radical talks about the thought of 

I Chairman M^o, not because lie is really so impressed by * 
those though^ but because h$ cannot endure the notion of i 
thought apart from dictatorial power. The John Bircher uses] 
slightly different formulas to mean the same thing. In the 
past week 1 have seen, and heard about, the most incredible 
I acts of police brutaUty_and stupidity against the students, 
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time agitators 
jblamed for unrest 



| WOLrFVILLE, N,S- (CP) 
: — Dr r Northrup Frye, a 
f University of Toronto pro- 
r lessor, said yesterday that 
^full-time agitators are be- 
hind ttie constant demon- 
sirs tions on university cam* 
I puses, 

I Frye, addressing tlte aft* 
nual convocation of Acadia 
Universe said he telt the 
demonstrations would stop 

. as suddenly as tJvey began, 

F with nothing much accom- 
plished and no'Juig pertna- 

: nentily changed. 

"A number of black study 
programs will be started, a 

r good many students will be 



sitting on a lot or new com- 
mittees and boards/' 

Frye said he had just re- ■ 
hinted from the University 
of California c a m p u s at 
Berkel'e y, where things 1 
were quiet this term. 

"Naturally tins is a j 
source of great irritation to 
the Students for a Demo* 
critic Society, who are 
looking for some issues to; 
stir, ttags up again. The 
most hopeful - .was a so-* 
cial science professor who* 
had written an article that | 
they might get away with 
calJfag them racist so fey 1 
can demand he get fir etf,^ ; 
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Alexander Defence Committee 
/TORONTO, Ontario 
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1# ^11111^ Supplied material (attachment 

#1) which contains 105 pages r df "news-V^ulletins, agg circulars ■ J^egnrdi njg 

the Alexander Defence Commi ttoc . 



supplied material (attachment 
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IN VESTIGATOR T S COMMENT S ! 

3* The material contained in attachment #1 is self-explanatory and 
ie appended hereto* 

4. No copies are kept at this point. 




THE COMMISSIONER, OTTAY/A 



Information evaluated as "believed true. Attachment #1 is appended 
in single copy* There is a good pos3ibility that "0" Division has already 
sujopliad most of this material. 
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INFORMATION : 



1. 



As a result of an examination of faculty and staff at the 
University of Toronto, we have compiled the following list of those 
staff members on whom we maintain files or references. These individuals 
are listed according to the faculty or department with which they are 
associated and where there is no file number, a resume of the cross- 
references appears: 
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INVEST I GAT OR 1 S COMMENTS i 

f • Tne foregoing has been compiled to Illustrate which 

departments at the University of Toronto are of particular interest. 
Moreover, this list should be fairly comprehensive, however, we have 
not included names of many of those individuals on whom only one cross - 
" f f ^ e exists. In this connection for example, many names contained 
° n f 4 e 1 faculty Committee to End the War in Viet Nam) 

have been omitted in order to isolate this list to those persons who 

sector* 3 ^ 76 * 1 m ° re th£ * n S casval iP^ww* i n field covered by key 

3* . Thls list is submitted for information and assessment 

purposes and amendment* will be made when necessary. 
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Bo 1 University of Toronto 
Toronto. Ontario 

The Commissioner, Ottawa 
FOBWAEDED . 

The following names have been added to this 
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GERMAN t 



SOCIAL WORKt 
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Chairman and Professor 
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Professor 



3- Could the appropriate flies please be opened 

on persons listed above on whom we maintain local files, 
or on whom we have references, and could we please be 
provided with the extracts for our files. Although the 
above list Is by no means complete, It does cover the 
majority of those persons who should be Included. 
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We have placed a oopy of this report on file 
, Be 1 Education - List of Persons Employed - 
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e volution 




From a ipracA by NORTH HOP FRYK ni n recent nympnmum on 
the ethic* of chatiQt held at Queen** Untvernitu* Kingston. Dr. Fry* 
in fine of Canada 9 * hading scholar* and literary critic** 
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Such slogans is "never trust anyone over 
30/* even when stolen from Bernard Shaw, do 
not s*flm to me very cogent, 

The conflict of cencralions La dearly pro** 
jeeted from the self-eonflfcts Of both genera- 
tions. The iging have the fear of seeminc. to 
no longer young in spirit that is one of the 
normal hazards of aging; the young (he rear 
of the shadowi f their own Mure seivei, 
when they will inevitably be more committed 
to society. 

In my own student days In the 1930s, the 
depression was the central social fact anl 
most radical students were sympathetic to 
Marxism as then interpreted by Stalinism* 

The Marxist radical of the 1930s accepted 
the work ethic as completely as any capitalist, 
but he sought solidarity with the working 




(he centre pndurea 

cIars. as nn defined it. All his efforts we^e 
fecuaed on ihe moment of takeover, the notnt 
at which the political and economic structure 
would pais from bourgeois into workfngtlass 
hands. 

Tha position of the "new left" today is very 
dlfft^ciTl. The typical radical of today doc* not 
I dink fit himself at primarily a "worker." tie 
reflects rather \\w disillusionment b of a con- 
an mer-di reeled economy, the so- called affluent 
society. 

From Ihis point of view, !ftc looter who 
take* advantage of a rncc Hot to steal ■ color 
television set Js « square and outmoded revo- 
lutionary. 

Perhaps we should drop the metaphors of 
left and right wing, in a situation where we no 

, ; 



longar have a conception of two part* of tod- 
dy splitting off from each other and engaging 
in a final struggle for power/ 

Radicals of today are still influenced by tha 
metaphors of takeover, of which the phrase 
"student power" is one. But the context has 
changed. We should think rather of a single 
society, with a conservative majority and a 
number of radical croups embedded in It and 
trying to transform it from within. i 



Values Oh 



The aims and values of tne conservative 
majority are not necessarily obscurantist, Dut 
are simply different* The epithet "conformist 11 
is a double-edged one, for no social groups 
show more rigid patterns of conformity than 
nonconformist groups. 

There Is a strong foeljng that It is the dc> 
mocracies of America and Western Europe 
that are most amenable to radical change in- 
day, If this is true, it la so only because the: 
essential dynamic of the conservative, major- 
ity in th* democracies is alio nonviolent; 
forming the main body of a society mature 
and flexible enough to contain a food deal, 
o£ organized opposition, including strikes. 

This implies that the first principle of ihe; 
contest between radicals and conservative* in 
the democracies is not the prieiple of even- 
tual struggle for power, but the prlclple of, 
coexistence. 1 
Clearly, the one thing |hat would pu| an end 
to ill hope for genuine social advance in our 
society would be the growth of conservative 
violence: the effort, with the aid of a hysteri- 
cal police, force, to trample down alt proteit 
into that state of uneasy quiescence under 
terror, which is what Qeorgc Wallace means 
by Law and ordef. 

The real radical dynamic of our time Ihcn,' 
is not directed toward a oncc for-sll revolution 
which will tranafer power from one class to 
another and then move on to a classless goat? 
It is rather a dynamic of permanent rcVolu- 
l(on. a dialogue of society engaged In a contin- w '^ 
ujpus critique of its order and Us assumptions." 

Becausf of the central position it given to ■ 
the emotional and imaginative elements ya, 
radicalism, it can enlist those who are. radical j 
iti other than political arct^ especially tflij 
i *'istSj 
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Rude Awakihing 

in th« radicalism of 30 years i ago- tbo ureal 
disillusionment was the loss of belief in the/ 
moral superiority of the Soviet Union to IfnH 
bour^euis world. $ ' '" 

The corresponding illusion of our own time 
\t the belief In the possibility of achieving a 
moral superiority to society by withdrawing 
from it and its values, contemplating it from ♦ - 
without as something a lien t or, in the fashion, 
able metaphor, "sick." 

When I call it an illusion, 1 am not denying ' 
1 . 
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"Can't yon finish your itadies Ib bast: 
humanity on the 
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— weaver, Wall street Joumil 

mn administration and then relate to J 
or something? H , 
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the possibility of human renewal, I am distin- 
guishing between trying to preserve integrity, 
which is a genuine merit problem, and trying 
to preserve 'innocence, which la not one. It U 
easier to believe that a society that has been 
"sifk" for thousands of year* will gel well 
Immediately than to believe that we shall 
come to an immediate agreement on what 
constitutes health- 

The ethics cf change can only be based on a 
paradoxical union of participation and detach- 
ment. We belong to something he Fore we are 
anything, and what we belong (o is a mixture 
of good and bad. 

At present, students come to university 
demanding a greater decree of participation in 
its affairs, including its decisions. Given the 
conditions of our time, no reasonable person is 
likely to deny that this is a normal and healthy 
demand. But tq participate in anything in 
human society means entering jnlo a common 
bond of guilt, of guilt and of Inevitable com- 
promise. l 

We Accept Quilt 

I Jim not savins that we accept the evils of 
what wc join. I am sayjog that whatever we 
join contains evils, and tbat what we accept is 
the. guilt of belonging to i|. 

The "commitment" and "engagement" we 
hc*r bo much about are. the precondition* of 
action, but they are not sufficient virtues, if 
they arc virtues pi all. 

Commitment in itself is finrntical and 
humorless — hufnortcss because it Is too busy 
rationalizing everythinc in what it be1pnc.s lo 
to *cc the absurd side of JL 

We need also the oppusiiion pf detachment, 
whU'h Malts wi|h a moral judgment on the 
social institution that one in in. I do no} moan 
th<i token detachment o( the opposition in a 
two-party political system, but a genuine 
detachment of attitude, one that keeps on 
saying This, even if necessary, is stilt wrong; 
thlt, even if logical is Still absurd. 

Ip revolutionary # times, however, what 
detachment is likely to do is to set up an 
e Urinative institution, which will of course 
a ho demand commitment. When thlt liaet up- 
in hostility loJb conservative rival, thai hps* 
Li lit y is built into U, and 00 the commitment It 
uHis far h of a more intense kind, more eager 
to j'uttonnfitc, more Impatient of having 
anomalies or absurdiiicM in itself pointed out, 
Jess tolerant oftyiaatnL 

' Thus a revolution try detachment from 
r oc lc ly may cancel lUelf out hy a total coni-^ 



mitment to enother form of society, so thai, 
Instead of getting more tolerance, we eventu* 
ally get less. 

We notice that educational experiments act 
up as part of a student protest often turn out 
to be more doctrinaire and narrow -minded 
than what they attempt lo supersede, the 
fetishism of degrees and credits being 
replaced by the counter f at ishiam o( 
"relevance, 11 ■ t . 1 

No Toleration 

A New York friend of mine lc|is me of a' 
poster advertising a student-organized seminar 
in contemporary literature, set up" as part of 
the Columbia demonstration, and ending wjth 
the statement: "Spokesmen of the so-called 
new criticism will not be tolerate^*' 

The end of commitment is the community: 
and commitment is what used to be called loy- 
alty. Traditionally, loyalty is the acceptance of 
an external social authority, as embodied in 
nation or church or party or parents. It eon- 
tains in uncritical element (e.g., "My country 
right or wrtmg*'). It seems clear that jihe 
sense of the Tightness of this kind pf loyalty is 
disappearing, 

If Ihjc end *f commitment is the community, 
the end of delachmcnt is the individual. 

This is no( an antithesis. The mature indi- 
vidual is mature only because he has reached 
a kind of social adjustment. 

The notion that individual freedom demands, 
the destruction of all social order recurs In 
anarchist thought, but with much the same 
"by ^pd by" feeling that, the Christian has (or 
the end of the world or lhr Communist for the 
withering away of the state. . 

A fulfilling Authority 

Such axiom* as "anarchy la order," recently 
thalkqd up 011 London walls, do not seem to 
me any Improvement on the "freedom la silv- 
ery" slogan of tbe police state in 1*84. We still 
need ^yalty to something with enough author- 
ity to form a community, hut lt v must be a frio " 
authority, something that fulfills and does not 
diminish the individual. - , 

Such an authority can ulfimatdy only be tjse 
lind of authority that education embodies. The 
authority of thr Inplcal argument, the repeat* 
able experiment, the eitabllshcd fact, the com* 
prillng work of ail, is Ihe only authority that 
ex* els no bows or saluten. 

It la net sacnraancl, for what Is true today 
may t>e inadequately true tomorrow, but it ii 
what gold* society together for today, ^ 
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Northrop Frue says: 




'Student protest ..has 




£ +ProL N^f hn^rtj e 0fie f the world's most noted /iter- 
artf crtitc\, hchcueit the current wave of Student unrest 



trill he rclntkchf short-lived, lie outlined his reasoning to 
.Canadian hhool superintendents and inspectors Tuesday. 
Prof. Fry e^_cwhes at Victoria College at University of ^ 

By Prof, NOflTHROP^FRYE ** fJ*5 are m ? n ? ^P 1 * 1 ^ about even in my own s tude nt Says, when 
t wn . A Ui , ™ process of taking down notes 

c^^lf^^^^* W fr0IB a Jecture ' M" then. In the 
"[I I . S . J . U ! at ! on3 , ancI one which js stock phrase, "regurgitating" these 

lecture notes on the examination. 
But this process, whatever ita limi- 
tations, still does not prevent the 
student from thinking for himself, 
even about his lecture notes. 



bMg exploded ad nauseam in the 
news; thjat is the question of what 
euphemistically called student 
unrest in the universities and which 
impresses some people as twine 
rather, a kind of cult of buntfttoS 
less, T^e sladem £ 

course, partly kept alive by the 
mass media, in pursuit of their gen- 
eral policy of making up the news 
and of gwng into a trance when- 
ever they hear Iho word contriver- 



«*j w^it^tuueiii uays T wrier 

there was a "very lively, and highly 
organized Marxist group oh thp 
campus, t p r M j 



Cuts off thought 



Student are instinctively docile 
Out this iime thev appear ^ be 

docile , n relation to other things 
than the nm verity itself. And in 
this situation the ptafT aLlitud* is 
very confused. J3very university 
teacher worth his salt has had a 
great affection for his students, al- 
though he has, if He has a social 
conscience, always been very vki- 

freedom, and it ha*, in my experi- 
ence never occuretj to any univer* 
^ity teacher (hat ibe threat to aca- 
demic freedom might conceivably 
come from liie stucfofit body itself 

So the staff is confused, Those 
who take the side of the student 
^ciuac^ preat many earnest and 
fcfbemls, who are trying 
emphasise the genuinely 
Stents in the student pro^ 
p flre less scrupulous 
feel that they can. fey 
in these troubled waters, 
r m a shorter cut to public attention 
than js afforded by scholarship. 

The j author of a recent article on 
ihe Student as Nigger is clearly 
one of those and I think that the 
students have been making a mis- 
take to regard such writers 
?ing(on their side., 
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On the other hand, the regurgita- 
tion of the cliches and the slogans 
and the half truths of social activ* 
ism does tend to cut off free and 
flexibly thought and the process of 
reexamining one's own assump- 
tions, 

At the same time the movement 
i* an important one and we have to 
try to look into its causes with 
some care. 

Naturally one thinks first of pit of 
the general frustration with a socie- 
ty m yvhich the world's greatest 
democracy, % country which is 
hound (o lead the democracies of 
J he world, can only offer us Nixon, 
Humphrey and Wallace as choices 
for their chief executive. 

There, was a time, back Ii the 
!P5Qs-^t seem* an eternity agq now 
—when everybody was com paining 
about tfce apathy of students *nd I 
cpn remember a girl saying tp me 
once then, with exasperation in her 
vpice, "But whfct do (hey want us to 
££t excited aboiR?'* 

Well, of CQitrj&i students are now 
being told on all side) what they 
ought to get excited about, but the 
real cause, I think, is of a rather " 
different kind. We como closer to it 
when we realize wha| a loss of 
commitment there has been to the 
economic goals of society, and how ' 
the whole process of developing a 
professional or business career has 
been questioned in its morat basis 
in a way it was not questioned, 
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, This means that the so-called 
New Left is by no mean? the same 
as the old Marxist Left, £S is cleat 
from all the newspaper reports of 
student protest movements an Co*, 
lumbia, Paris and elsewhere. The 
old Marxist Left accepted the wort* 
ethic quite as completely as Henry 

■ Ford, and it -is the work ethic itself 
that is now being.attacked-and ridi, 
culed- - 

Again, the modern leftist student, 
if he is protesting against Negro 
segregation or the Viet Nam war, 
does not think of those things as a 
Marxist would tjo, as rnerely by- 
products of a class struggle. He 
sees rather the emotions and preju- 
dices involved ip these issues as 
primary and as the real target to 
be fought. 

Consequently, the new protest 
movement i : anarchist, rather than 
. Communist, and it is much more 
deeply concerned with the imagina- 
i Uve *nd the emotional and it raises 
ever more directly the question of 
:the vision of .society which one 
shoujd have here and now. , i , . 
The new movement of social pro- * 
. test Is much more conci 

■ the 19th century r^naTcmpts were 
concerned, with goals of direct ac- 
tion, and their attitudes w"er£ miien'^ 

; harder to argue hiOlU i% no good , ^ Q 
I even calling them bbsurd r tecsuse^ 

absurd is also a n\ in- group "word 

now. I 

But I think that the real caaselfiCO^D b ' 

to be sought rather in *^ — — — 

education as it has 1, 
this country and our Western civiH^V 3 
zation. over the last century. As 
universal education camo |o be re- 
garded as more and more the nec- 
essary condition oj a civiljzed and 
demqcriitic society, naturnlly a 

. ... 

■ ■■ - , 
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great many more people of profes- 
sional competence came to be in- 
volved with education, and it was 
tionn realized that, in order to 
[tiuch, one needed ratter more 
equipment than merely a Latin 
grammar nisrt a tattle for sadism. 

And in lute process, of course, 
while the busis of elementary rdu- 
calicn remained In theory accessi- 
ble to everyone, the pyramid tend- 
ed to become more selective as It 
went jip, and in, say, the 20s of this 
century, the universities wore still 
regarded, very largely, as middle 
class playgrounds, 

This meant of course, mat the 
institution of the university could 
hardly be questioned hy students, 
The psychological effect of the New 
University, ihe sense of universities 
as something in process, was al- 
most unknown to students ol my 
own generation during the depres- 
sion. 

Then came various crises, of 
which perhaps the most obvious 
one, from the newspapers* point of 
view, was the reaction to the Sput- 
nik in 1957, when a sense Of the 
importance of education in society 
suddenly became strongly and em- 
phatically dramatized, 

What we did not notice, all 
through this period, was that, by 
treating students with so much af- 
fection and creating the kind of 
community that we had been mak- 
ing out of the universities, we had 
also been making, unconsciously, a 
prcrtelarJat out of the student body, 
A proletariat, in the Marxist sense, 
is a group of people excluded from 
the benefits of society, to which 
their efforts entitle them. )Ve were 
shouldering s indents with privi- 
leges, and yet, at the same time, 
carefully excluding them from the 
general process of adult society. 

And student not being fools, 
drew an obvioup inference from the 
reaction to the SputniJc ai>d other 
such developments and they said, 
" Well, if we are students, then we 
must be fully participating in socie- 
ty v sirqpty by being students. And. 
if so, why are we being -excluded 
from society &i\d from Its rcsponsi* 

This meant o| course the decline, 
to the point of collapse, of the, con- 
ception of education as a preparing 
for life. The present day undergrad- 
uate up longer brieves thai he is ' 
spofldjjjg four years of college sit- 
ting around waiting for something 
more important to happen fo him. 



He realizes that he is Ln just; as 
real a world at college as he is ever 
going to be and if he is an imeJb- 
gent student, he also realizes that 
the educational process is never 
finished and that his teachers are, 
of course, students too, assuming 
that a student is a person who does 
net know enough about a subject 
and wants to know mere. 

Rituals of society 

Along with this decline of the 
nolion of preparatory education, 
goes the decline ol what J might 
call initiatory education, thai is the 
aspect of education that has io do 
with learning the rituals of society. 

This is a matter of great impor- 
tance when you have an elite and 
in, for example, the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge during the 
10th and 19th centuries, the process 
of learning certain social rituals, 
although it was not featured on the 
curriculum, nevertheless was a 
very important pairt of the whole 
public school and university proc- 
ess. 

In our own society where the con- 
ception ot a governing elite recruit- 
ed from a certain class of society is 
being so sharply and radically 
questioned, it is obvious that this 
conception of education has col- 
lapsed as, in part, has initiation 
ir.io social rituals. Other concep- 
tions of education have to take its 
place. 

? have perhaps already indicated 
that I feel that the movement of 
student protest has rather shallow 
social roots, and docs rot have a 
very long-time career ahead of it. 

The analogy toward student pro- 
l test is not anything like the Nsgro 
movement or anything genuinely 
rooted in long-standing social injus- 
tices. The analogy is rather to (he 
feminist revolution ot about SO years 
ago, when women agitated for the 
vote. 

It was widely predicted thal whan 
the women got the vote, the demo- * 

cratfc machinery would b* cleaned 
up, and when ail tjhe votes of u\at 
pure and noble sck were dumped 
on (he electors! m^m t corrupt po- 
litical machines and ward-heelers 
anct things of that kind would disap- 
pear. Nothing of the sort happened 
and yet if I had been active then I 
think 1 should have supported vo|es 
lor warned on grounds o[ general 
human fairness ana) on the fact that 
it Is silly to crepte unnecessary 
proletariat* in society. 

Whenever you have a proletariat 
in society, you alwjys have, sooner 
ot later, a revolutionary jjiluation. 
Jt is similar, 1 thipk, with student 
protest in the universities. 



f , Student representation on univer- 
sity bodies is not difficult to ar- 
range, but I think that, as with the 
women 1 * vote, it will make very 
little difference in practice, Ccr- 
. fainly I hope that it will make no 
difference in practice. 

And yet I think that I should 
support the movement again on 
general grounds of fairness. I think 
too that h the situation between 
teacher and student will be re*es- 
'iabiished v perhaps with a greater 
frankness on both sides. 

There Is at present 3 great deal 
of prejudice against the teaching 
lecture as a form of education on 
the grounds that it suggests an ac- 
tive teacher and a passive student 
There is correspondingly a great 
development of the mystique of the 
seminar in which the myth of * a 
fully participating and articulate 
student occupies a prominent place. 
But I think that in a very shgrt 
time the teaching lecture wiU rees- 
tablish itself, in the seminar and 
outside it, as the normal method of 
instruction in a university. 

Again, when relation* are re-es- 
tablished on the basis of greater 
frankness, it Will not be necessary 
for the teaching staff or the admin- 
istrative staff to pretend out of pol- 
iteness that students are more ma- 
ture than they ought to be. r ha*rd 
known a good many mature stu- 
dents, who were as undergraduates 
■ exactly what they were going to j>e 
years later, and a most depre^ 
I ing lot they were, 

If we examine the curve of 
dent protest irom Berkeley to Co- 
lumbia T one eon see how it has 
worked itself out, The demonstra- 
tion at Berkeley w#s carried 
through by Grade A students al- 
most entirely and ihe staff support 
behind it was overwhelming. 

But by the time we r?ach Colum- 
bia we have professional organizers 
brought in from outside, we have a 
very sharp division in the student 
body ttseif, an equally sharp divi- 



sion in the staff, and a number 4/ 
social issues raised whiofi are peri- 
pheral to university affairs, 

1 see a good deal of danger in 
this, of hardening the cleavage be- 
tween the protesting students and 
the kind of student who has sodaj 
goals which m*y be conventional, 
but which are still legitimate, 
j And it seems to me th,at the urn* 
versify Is rapidly ceding to be, , 
■come their rea} target of social 
Potest, and the protest is actually 
moving out of the university into 
other social areas- 

The university is, of course, a 
very good placg in which to carry 
out social protest, because it is a 
flexible and tolerant place, and o& 
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ctjpationally disposed to argument. 
And as the private said when he 
saluted (he sergeant-m^or, "You'll 
do to practise on. ,T . . . 

ReeenUy there was an interview 
printed In the Varsity between the 
editor of the Varsity and President 
Claude Bissell, The editor was, of 
course, the author of the article 
and although he was clearly trying 
to give himself the best lines his 
success was not unequivocal. Aiter 
a mora than usually incoherent re* 
mark about authority President 
Bissell anally said, "What do you 
mean hy Authority?" and the stu- 
dent said "Authority is other people 
tailing me what I have to do " 

Unrest rictive 

Now I can understand that this 
should be the conception of authori- 
ty held by someone whose habitual 
reactions are stiU clearty those of 
an adolescent, hut neither Presi- 
dent Bissell nor any oLher responsi- 
ble officer of the university is loo* 
enough to think in terms of an 
Institution, which has to be kept 
running in a working order without 
regard to the human lives concern- 
ed in it. 

What he wanted, of course, was 
simply unrestricuve cteetives to 
study whatever in [ores ted him, and 
the anpwer to that is that interest 
is not enough for an educational 
process. 

That is, there are many things 
that are interesting, many things 
which pre profitable, but which are 
nevertheless not "educational. 
Teaches, for example, are enter- 
tainment of a very high quality but 
they are not a form of education, 
We cannot have education without 
incessant repetition and practice, 
and drill, and going over tjie same' 
things over and over until they be* 
come a tt torn a tic responses. 



The hind of authority that the 
university is interested in fa the 
authority which is inherent in ih& 
subject being studied. The authori- 
ty of ^c fruitful hypothesis as op- 
posed to the crack-pot notion- the 
Authority of the great imaginative 
classic as contrasted with the me- 
diocre ar the merely sensational. 
Authority of this kind is not a 
, limitation of freedom, it Is merely, 
the completion of freedom, and tv* 
try subject studied in the universi- 
ty or elsewhere is a structure to be 
entered into, and if the university 
insists on certain compulsory pre- 
requisite courses, the compulsion is 
not the compulsion of a truant ofli- 
eer, it is simply the compulsion 
inherent in the subject itself. 

Same process 

In^the present climate of opinion 
-it may sound insufferably smug 
that a student's first duty is to 
study but if I do say so I am simply 
applying to students the same prin- 
ciples that J would apply to any 
other member of the university, the 
other members also being students. 
Whenever a person is considered 
for a senior administrative appoint- 
ment at a university, the question 
is always asked, "How good, a 
scholar is he?" because if he has 
no idea what scholarship is he 
has m idea what a university is 
either, and consequently the admin- 
istrative staff, the teaching staff 
and the undergraduate body, are 
all involved in the same process, 
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fallow soda! tools. 1 ' Dr. 
lessor Nontlgfl P Kryc -said. "H is £g 
nV pw^ctcd Iftfag Hke the Negro «iov« 
ment or anything genuinely 
rooted 'in long-standing SO 



University of Toronto 

FrTvlV^P^ay predicted a 
C^rVAMtt career * tor* the 
Student protest movement 
and compared it to the now 
efunct feminist movement 
it thr turn ol toe century. 
. Dr. Frye ' spoke tot the 
convention of Canadian As- 
sociation oi School Stipend 
Uendents and Inspectors at 
the Royal Yprfc About 800 
attended.- 
*'Tbe movement of stu 



dal injustices, lr J 
lie said a better analogy; 
was the feminist revolution J 
of m years ago ^hen it was? 
widely predicted that giving! 
women the vote Wold, 
clean up political eorrup-j 

:tion. , *t 

- N Voihing of ibe sort bap-1 
- pened," Dr. Fry* said. He] 
predicted similarly thai if?| 
^wmnWt make much differ 
:nce if students were given 
nore representation in' utri-1 
v*rs\\y government. 

However, m said, he wa 
forced to support the sin* 
rtrnt movement "on genera) 
>und* nf Mm*^*' 
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lAJWEiLJ^ndicott, , perennial 
professional protestor of all Ihlngs 
; American, is heading up a rally in 
j Montreal in October to protest United 
f States involvement in Vietnam. Among* ' 
j the sponsors he's lined up .,are ,: .Kabb i 
f Abraham Fe.;nhflrfr, author ^Farley 

j JJaaafc the tlitiimygrttf-ftf T^rftOTfAV]);;! M| 
** Noi t hru p F j^s^rtd^pS^^^ Jean - 

'nLo'ujV^oiix'" 



| It will he a rousing denunciation of 
i United States and its Vietnam policy; [ 
j no doubt about that. r l 

There will be possibly useful contri* ■ 
\ butions from such brilliant inlellec- 
; tuals as Dr, Fryc and some of his coj* 
* leagues, which may well be carefully ' 

studied by the American admiiustra- 
[ tion, but most of the verbal activity 
f will . come from the kooky, confused, 
i fuzzy pseudo-intellectuals who hang 
j around on the fringes of those who are - 
i genuinely oriented to political phiioso- 
J phie& well left of centre, 
t It will be an interesting exercise. 

It would be even more interesting, 
f however, ijf it were called sooner anji 
[ion another subject, whiqh leads us to 
i make a suggestion to Dr. Endigott. 
| Why doesn't he call hip hemispheric 

conference at once to protest the mili- 
jtary threat against Czechoslovakia by 
> the ussiap armies, tanks and aircraft 
■now on the most extensive manoeu- 
vres of thd post-war years all around 
| the borders of that small country? 
t There* s no dou^t what's happening. 
J Czech leaders have modified the Rus- 
tsian version of Communism to include 
: freedom o( speech and press, and to 
\ allow thosp improperly imprisoned in 
U i.™ ^ ...... ^ — - **** - ■ 



the past to organize themselves tp seek 
justice against their persecutors, 

Russian leaders, who have under 
their control one of the two largest and 
finest military machines in the world, 
are so worried .about this threat, in 
their future (if Czech communists en- 
joy freedom of speech and press, 
Poles/ East Germans \ , . and eventu- 
ally, Russians . - : will want it too) 
that they are putting tremendous polit- 
ical and military pressure on Use 
Czechs. Russian tanks may yet roll 
through Prague as they did in Hungary 
12 years ago. If they do, the Czechs 
are likely to fight, and the "conse- 
quences are frightening* 

Dr. Endkott said the conference 
would work fqr a peace * 'based on the 
unqualified right of pie Vietnamese 
people to determine their own 
destiny." 

It is strange that he docs not seem 
lo think it necessary to work for 
peace which would cnabte the Czechs 
to enjpy the same right. 

Ending the war in Vietnam is 
laudable effort. 

Surely it is as laudable to work In 
head off a war, as to work lo stop one. 

Yet neither -Dr. Encjicolt nor jany of 
his colleagues (to our knowledge) have 
protested whatthc Russians are doing, 
or may do, In Czechoslovakia, They do 
not picket the Russian Embassy in Ot- 
tawa, nor send telegrams of protest to 
Moscow and qf support to Prague, ' 

Why? 

We don't Jtnow wfcy» bui hy our 
standards their attitudes mark them 
as being at least intellectually dishon- 
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j$ Canada has^thanfeea^ur^ 
?;inen.fQr s outstanding contrv 
g buttons'" ;and cultural ' 

h Historian* Frank) .Under- 



jijWII of Ottawa, and Wallace 
J.K. Ferguson, painter Jean- ■ 
vPfu] Lemieux 1 and literary * 
•.^scholar H« Northrop Fryc 

. Joined a' ^lect few .when , , 

^ 



they received Canada Coin*" 
cil Medals Monday' night;' ■ 
Council chalrinan Jean 
Martlrfcau made the presen- 
tation ( including lE.aOO* 
-cashiawards) at a .reception 
In the ChaUau Uurier. 

The medals are awarded 
annually tor achievement lm 



the arts', humanities -and so- 
cial sciences^ . / - f 
1 Mr,. Underbill, 78/ was de- 
scribed as apostle of Ca- 
rt a (Han liberalism" by Mr. 
MarUrieau.VHe is historian, 
political theoretician, author 
and teacher. * ■ 

"Few men have had 1 as 
much effect jon the attitudes 






of j a. ",-eouiitry"/ Mr.- Marti- • 
'neau^tidded. "A writer 
uncommon power and prccl- 
slon^ ■ Jt * 

A 1 ' native spf Toronto, ^r. 
Underbill ; was j educated "at ' 
. Uio universities of. Oxford 
tory professor at the yni- 
verfiily. of Saskatchewan M}}- ^ 
' * V -V' 
rtfl lR2t.-'and a of T ,fri>mv$ 
"1fl27 to 1955, ' j tj 

Quebec City artist M^ij 
Lernieus, Si. js|« wdtkB. 
; represented m 1 flumeroua' 
exhibitions torfad'and his 
- paintings can be found in a 
1 private collvcUima In North | 
| America end Europe, It* j 
ychirilnfj that of Queen Eliza- , 

* teeth, as welhaa Jo mosC Ca* 1 '! 
nadJan galleries, < 1 * ^' 

^Wftroolier* Que,, * and 
raised in Moncjon", NA, was , 
educated ul the University , 
of Toi-onio an*! Oxford. He 
. has been on tl|G U of T fa<S. i 
' ulty since 193ft, / 

He' has contributed 100. " 
~": — ■ ^ v>.- r .r* 

articles'" ano* ^ reviews' t$ nu- 
merous publications. From , 
- 1047 ^1952 he was library 
: rdit6r and J*en 'editor of-' 
: the. Ciinadiaj* Forum, In 
1958 Jic received the J>rne 
Pierce Medal far oulsUrtd- , 
Ing oontributjons to paria- 1 
dtnn literature. 

Mr. Ferguspn/ 65, a, to- ' 
ronto native, was educated 
at th 6 ,UnW-siry of West-; 
e>n \ Ontario oral Cornell] 
XJnlv^rsity. Ifo _ has . been ' 
: leadiing^ history, at Western 3 
= alriee" 1950 following *28 . 

* years' on the faculty of New , 
•York University. } \ j 
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fig# Cultural Canadians honored 

^ ; . OUte^dihfSSi^ have" earned Wallace K .-. FergusoiiC' pab 



painter Jean-Paul L± I tf$ 
men "The mieux. and gggf Jjj* 

presentations: were made Monday to (left 10 medals carry with them cash awards ol $2,5W , , 
right): scholar H. Northop Frye. historian 
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1 # The following attachments are forwarded as a matter of in- 

terest* 

1) Page ? of U. of T* Extension Calendar Liberal Arts 1 967-68 vhlch 
lists a tutorial class captioned "Anatomy of Peace", The course is 
being offered in collaboration with the Canadian. Peaoe Research and 

The lecturers are as follows: - 



Education Association 



D.D* EVANS 
Frederick KNELLMAN 
Ian LUMSDEN 
Klaus PHINGSHEIM 
R,C. PRATT 
Geo. I GNATIEFF 
R, St. J, MacDONALD 
John HOLMES 
Charles HANLY 
David GAUTHIER 



2) Page 9 emd 10 describing a further tutorial on Civil liberties 
in Canada. The lecturer here is Sydney B. LINDEN 
who is known to be a legal consul for the Ontario Civil Kighte Copies ioi 

3) Sumner Varsity 11-8-67 - a statement by the Executive of the 
Ontario Union of Students on student participation. 

*0 Summer Varsity 11-8-67 - article regarding the O^tobey 20-22 t 1967 
Teach-in on "Religion and International Affairs* 1 . The International 
Forum Foundation Is again sponsoring it. Qo -chairman will l?e Jeff ROSE 

and Hike I GNATIEFF 
The Honorary Board memfcera are: A- p. atjen \ Norfchrop JRYE 

; D*G. OWEJJ ; Gregory BAUtf 

Tom FAULKNER . s Abraham FEINBERG : and 

Frederick NOSaALlii 



5) List of instructors and students from the University gf Toronto 
Summer Russian Workshop, July |f to August 25, 1967* =i 
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The third annual" IniernationaIJ£each>iii_ 
win be held from October 20-22 uTVaishy 

The International Forum Foundation, or- 
ganizers and sponsors of the Teach-in, have 
chosen as this year's topic "Religion and 
International Affaire*'. 

The Teach-in proper will he divided into 4 
five sessions; the moral dilemma of war, 
the responses of men of faith to the demand 
,for revolutionary change, religious eoler^ : 
,ance and intolerance, the political impact o;'"" ; i 

' re uS l0n /u a u d the mo ^V of Internationa; 
. political behavior* 

In addition to the actual Teach-in weekend ,l| 
there mil be a drama and film festival dur- 
ing the week of October 10-14 plus a series 
Of panel discussions and lectures from Oc- 

Sl^^?7 rOVld ! back ^oundmaterial| 
for the Teach-in sessions. 

The Sir Robert Falconer Association haa 
< agreed to sponsor a similar program of 

■ discussions and informal debates during the 

■ two weeks following the Teach-in, \ 

In a departure from previous policy, the 
Teach-In organizers decided that this year'* 
program would be supervised by two student 
chairman, Jeff Rose(IV UC) and Michael 
Ignatieff (III Trim), v p 

_ In 1965, the chairman was Prof. Charles 
Hanly of the department of philosophy. Last 
year s chairman was Prof* J.M. Robson oF 
Victoria College. 

■ Both Rose and Ignatieff emphatically 
deny a llegations that their position repre- 



the faculty role In 



senrs a 
the Teach- la, * 

"It was a natural development/' says 
Rose, that the students would be able to 
handle more responsibilities and free the 
faculty members from becoming bossed 
down in details." ' 616 

"It Is not the intention that this should be 
ail . f t r l tlrely fitudent affair,'* adds Ignatieff 
The faculty will probably work: mainlv 
on the program and executive committees, 
and I am hoping the students will run things 
like publicity, the pre-Teach-In program 
and the accomodation of speakers/ 7 

The Teach-In organization is actually a 
reflection of the harmonious and effective 
i; co-operation between students, faculty, and 
I social community, Rose says. 
|i As an e^mple, he points to th<? Honorary 
■Board of the Teach-In which iscgmposedof 
an admlnistrator^Arts Ifean A H. Allen), 
three professor sQ^rtbrt^ 



M 



^Jd|^yiiColle S e), a student 
ident^om_Fai^ne^) r and. two 
hfrom outside the university 
Feinber 



ft 




la urn of 
; AC PreV</ 
members 
immunity 




The major portion of oCTW^teeTil-' 
^i^ t / , \ U0t ^ pro vide d by students," he adds. 

We^re always looking for mpre assip- 
^ cr nee « 

The Teach-in offices are located on the 
first floor of the-SAC Communications Cen- 
tre, 9T St. George, 



By JANE STEIN8URGH 



The SAC Course Critique program,- 
although slightly behind schedule, will be 
completed in time for distribution to stu- 
dents laterthls month. Publishedinthpform 
of a 64-72 page booklet, the Critique will 
discuss the merits and faults ol the 130 most 
popular courses offered in the Faculty of 
Arts (there are ovqx 1600 In all). Estimated 
cost of the Critique* is well below the $15,000 
allotted Jn the budget, 

The Department of University Affairs 
has finally changed the regulations govern- 
ing the operation of POSAP. Loan celling 
is now 1 600; any additional funds provided 
will be In the form of a bursary, The means' 
test has been simplified and tjie allowance 
fpr married students slightly increased 
Any student who has completed three years 
of university is declared financially inde- * 
pendent of parental support. 

SAC members expressed. qualified ap- 
proval of the changes but Insisted the 
campaign against the unacceptable aspects 
as POSAP will continue* 

■ The referendum on U of T membership 
In CUS, scheduled for January 1968, can be 
cancelled only by a two^-thirda vote of SAC 
members tn the fall. However, some; ambi- 
tious SAC types claim to have discovered 



a rule which indicates a simple majority 

VOt0 Will SUfficq. T 

PespUe the refusal of the Varsity Fund 
to continue its contribution, SAC intends to 
operate its successful ^eceptiop Service 
for out-of-town students again this fall, . 
.Tentative* dates; August 28 till Sept* 1J. 

John Andrews, chief architect for t^e 
Student Centre project, has been appointed 
chairman, of the Department of Architecture 
in the reorganised and enlarged faculty pf 
Architecture, Urban and Regional Planning, 
and Landscape Architecture. _T -^ 

SAC imd CUS have completed a person- / 
nel exchange. . Former SAC Executive / 
Assistant PatHembruff has departed to CUg; 
her successor Is Martha Trncey, formerjy j 
CUS associate secretary* tr - 

■As expected, the weekend meeting rqn 
intQ quorum and deadline difficulties, There 
wag a bare quorum on Saturday buj prudence 
precluded a dountduringtJ)e Sunday sessioji. 
By prior decision, the meatingwas adjourn- 
ed $t 1 p.m. Sunday. Still to be discussed flt 
that time were the C US Structure Report and 
the minutes of the Summer Executive meet- 
ings* 

After lengthy debate, Council appointed 
Varsity managing editor dob Parkins to the 
$73 per week position of Varsity general 
manager. 
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Canadian Committee for Amnesty in Portugal 
Toronto f Ontario* 



p/Sgt. 




INFORMATION I 

I- supplied the 

writer with a number of leaflets and pamphlets oonoernlng the 
Portuguese Amnesty Committee* 

^h htt-I^KM -I W -l-H^- 1 ■g"^^"""- " — - ■ n' M — ' 
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INVESTIGATOR ' S COMMENTS i 
3. The above literature Is submitted In two ooples. 



S.U.I. 
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The Commissioner, Ottawa 

FOPWARDED together with the noted material In single copy. 



S.U.I. 
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Reviewed: 




(C.g. Hogg 
Officer 1/c 
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Committee to sponsor a ComltQ pour fa convocation d'uno 

PORTUGUESE AMNESTY CONFERENCE CONFERENCE POUR LAMNISTIE AU PORTUGAL 



C 
t. 

lr 
t 

I 

i 

L- 

V 



209 CrawforcJ Street, 
Toronto 3, Ontario, Canada 
Telephone 5WM1f 

** 

Chairmen 

Hp* G V. Kimball 

Among Sponsors: , 

H. 1_. Ktbrt6r%«5* 
CD. Micfihvrton 
LflfiSe S* Oowirt 

Mirh UicGul^an 

Gwb* Sun 
John fl. Co* en bo 
Dwtfai Wir<S 

J. R Morrf 
Famiid Dtoupf 
Wtftm Be t ton 
T. C. OogplH, MJ*, 
Him Bluffli*nf«)d 
Rm . John Morgan 
Dave Ortamoot 
W, u. Kiipgum 
flaff* Mithfr. M P. 
Murray Thomioti 
Rttbl *J GwrtUttr Flm 
C"*a tea N|ft!y 

Btr* c Falrfiy 

J**nes ftinwle*. V.P.P. 

J? i^Mi,i^ Be<3trd 

«t ftflein iieiatmhi 

C. 5- JP*tVscr\ 
Miriam Waddlngfofl 
J. Gofdln Kaplan 
Ki:M#en Sivpn 
Pftnttcr Kntan 
Maiy Ore* In 
fl«*. Cl*r\+ UaeDonafa 
John r J • - » 
G**iy Gallaohtf 

Edit?* Qtritd 
CnintflpT Divft 
«. St. J. Macdonald 

K. A. Smith 
Jim* I 0. Foulkp 
HtnrtqiM Tarawa GtlfD 
Josi Godlnho 
Carfot Pifllo 
Jotqulm AJv** 



Dear Friend: 

We are addressing this letter to you in the hope that you 
personally, or the organisation you are associated with , will 
take action to help In a campaign to free five of the most hard-pressed 
victims of the Saiazar regime In Portugal- 

As you know the slightest opposition to the undemocratic system 
or to the conduct of the unpopular war in the Portuguese colonies results 
in immediate arrest, possible torture and beatings. 

The five cases are being focussed on to draw attention to the 
plight of all political prisoners and illustrate the iniquitous system 
of "security measures" legislation which permits continued imprison- 
ment, regardless of whether prisoners have served their original 
sentences. The legislation has come under wide public condemnation 
throughout the democratic world and from leading jurists and is a 
mockery of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, co- signed by 
the government of Portugal. 

In Caxias prison and gravely ill is Sofia Ferreira , the woman 
prisoner who has been kept longest in Saiazar 1 s jails. She completed 
her sentence In November 1965, but fa still being held. The m^le 
prisoner who has been held longest — 16 years, Is Jose Rqdr iguea 
Vitoriano . a 46-year old cork worker and trade tjnion leader now in 
prison at Pe niche. Others whose release is being sought are Jose 
Sernandlno . a Lisbon student; Varela Gomea , an army captain; and 
Manuel Serra , a Catholic spokesman and officer in the Merchant 
Marine. 

Concerned Canadians are being agked to direct messages 
seeking their iipmediate release to the President of the Republic 
Lisbon, Portugal, with copies to Dr. Edu%rdo Brazao, Ambassador 
of Portugal, 286 Harmer St, , Ottawa, 

With warm thanks, 

Rev. G. V. Kimball 

Chairman ^ 
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NorthropTryeilrfe - 
avant la neo-critique 



par Nairn XATTAK 




7 i^7- 




ftfHii^ l'un dea critiques line- 

iairej de lansfue angla^Q les 

plus influento'ot le* 
^ j:i/iaux, Quahd 
* (nmy Vi[ ^riticjsnV'^ 
J* W ans, i] suscila.dfs mou- j 
( vr mo nls k divers. Fft-e /faiaail ' 

son tnlrtfe daits Is Ijtfdmure, 



or tej phi* nri- 
I son Ihtri "Ana- 
t;im" panjt il y 



hltrraifc; it pent nous com* 
Din niquertcs imprnMiOfix, mmx 
il Jail pax oc titter fa ctili* 
qui. Par tmlM* It .critique. 
J'Jimi'nf! urt pneme ntf »n ro- 
mp rt com me rtn nitfffaisiji em* 
mine im patient* Pmir le m£* 
decin. le patient est uu carp*. 



L'Anilomie 
critiques 



ih\tonvmip phs prTfi? 
>W qttf de Vefef^ 



I *U mwnont oii ]c ticjp rrtfrdsni f non pas im ami. Dc mime 



Jftmfrkain ctait encors rn for 
re. Fry e relaijcaiL dtVdcbaU 
nnn ^encore terming et pro- 
posal t une thdorie dSvla lUte- 
rature qui frappait par 
a fore* rt sa nr>uveaul£. J)epuis 
■ 1* parution'dc ce ^inr 1 ou- 
. vrafifi, J 'rye a publie^iTautres 
I'livrrs Mir Shakespeare, Wit- I 
Jlian> Blake . . ♦ , qu|> sont des 
I lllml rations de rctie ih^orie. 
^ fioiril rip de parr 71* Frye, 
r.W J'emdn fies V^iie* q\i\ 
s'elepd jitjrqu'aiue jnylhea ar« 
cheiypaux. ■ f. 
^ Frye, qui oft carfedlcri, cn- 
" sei.Enc. A Victoria Co]j<*£r» de 
I'Univo rslte de Toronto, Norn- 
+ breux sont se* ancren> Aleves 
dans cdtf viljc; 5'Us sont 
pus $cj discijjlns,' lis ne l*en- 
Joiirent pas jiioiiw^c^idmira* 
f - lion voire de vene ratlin. 

t i 



Vous dilcs, dans* f "AnS 
tomiu de la Critique' - , '<uHl 



ia vision 



F'ryo mfi rceoit da 



S.f'on bif- 



(wa 4tt'» faut accepter da« ^ £l q "5 ; f *, ^"S,^" «S 

Le deba! des crftiqnes"*^!^^; 

j€ fais rapidrmcnt ^lat k ^ CV;c dimensions: fclte qv? 
M/Frve des controvefscs et ^ prr^cf. dr. dr.cde? l<>,f>w 
des poi/i/nique!i qui opponent %»Jie ^efwrfl ffile ^ii%i^hf^ 
les tenants dc Ifl criUque tra- fnomrttt pr™ 

difiannelle ei ccux la nou- 1 ! li ^ r ^ M rlcimdi??c diwah. 
vftlTn criHgue en France, ain<;i ^' ft rt'ptiqnc If 

rjue le? dfhats rntre t?* rnefs^r^^ dar^ lesdrffi*. 

ds filf de rfljfrrrnni! nmiVellp .L^^tei J>j!rtp<?c^ sufescqucnj^, 
eHtjque et rl P U noitiw?/* nou^ S F** de toeyvre$e y dcvel6b. 
vrjllp ^rHIqup- M. Frvefqui lit ? f e > -let aar.s. TouU 

pourt^nt;to fr^ncais, lie con- ^rf/ ^e ? |a h««olflf«; doit 
n^il pas les nouvres fles eri- fi< r ^^&" F d^itr ftmcrtsions. 
fiques franeaS^. nieme fi.ceuv- i' — ^cn^^vous qiie J^Jarrguc 
ci rcpj'eurient cprUincs dc ,<es ■ ^P^^"U ^ne structure auto- 

d outcT av C c dix ans de retard. , T ,^fK ^ i^i^f t 

H Le^Sftnl nom qu'il nie c\\p+ mai * t wfavhluahti? dPmc och- 
ceitu de Hfichelarff... }^ vr€ n f J M qn'tritirtne : 
sail pa.<; 51 TintenUonaJiU ^ r ^ "7 poetry tiffcrcHi 
d<?rt narlc la nmjvellc critique ^ «MteS4.4 :twh*-1 




Rani-fop I 
"TTotirait Hisforiqije.*;' G^orge^ | 
1 k ;i e s , d e c c 1 e jl qj? eo v r p s p oM» ^ 
dances ^nlre !cs p^i iodc* h|.«- 
lonques et ks ^enre> liilcrii- _ 
res, " 

irtfttnftif duns Iff t&teraUtre 
i a dc5 s^rjpdM ^dircr^i's, 

VT^eHe^dr. la litthah^c cue 
/de voUlQir ideTifijicr *./ie ocn- 

.flic ^/e f j^si T7(?e. 

; La culture de masse 

I - Vot|j ditos rtanjt votre -II* 
' vre que la eullurc eiimine 
J \nn\$x r )es classes. Que "pf»n- 
:. nr^vous de la culture *de n\ty 

■ --On^u nm ^onre^ftonyd* ^ | 
riillur*, jV jtfiix (w/)u>Tiff^ pnr j 
NvllitV) Arnold Qui nffirmmt ! 
<7^e Jo euf^frr poTfrt^^ ft tn 

(it)fdc 1R€ ^crno/ff rriu.H rrnrff 
flujoir<i'h!it 7w T flffe Iff flit /ijer 
por// jioM. f£ y a deux atii- * 
i \ id ? oppo s£ e $ e mt ts f € * \ 



est d'nrdre s ^ ^ v0 "IvsE p -d i r<? 



J-fJ— "r- J_^-_ t. — — . " a] 



Lou If prete. f- 

1. — i /tff5^ ^n^l di^in- df tails dnnx lc\tr rapport avee elaiSt*. 

% pu*/r en (re Veipiricncc ftttl- r*i^emofe. (»rfste «u/rc j — Ccrtes pfis. CWt eetfc 

' rnirt'etln critique. Cctlfrci a ^ Tft rapport, tm ardre I terature 'qm est tea sptcmUM, 

' nnun hut de cpinpxrtidre /a lit- l **Jf?n>7ir; oitoi^ on fa^& u»e S ^* 7 " ffneor<;^r 3^- cmupren^ 
."tfrCfrtrc en ivnt fond'te V Hi? d'erwemb/e sur /rr /ii<era + T J* ff>W?trtJner .dfl< 1^ 

ju' ff^«)|c;>^iirff. r/Hf feUr *rpp^ j ott s'apprmt cue /p^ -7"^* avenue*. Pour ettuU'r* 

r} rjrp m prut incwicer l/t At*? e- P,IC ^ ^i^me* J"/??u*?nw<p?il wmtyrn de .Afiiffin. U,/ftj.;t, 

va ' ItfJinnvirfivntf fi tui le kin^J ftfP" fj'-r rfo«U(Mit. eu ^^c/qi/r« "UcrfttiiTe Sffrec.qjte tin ktinf$ 
V « (?n'Tiqttr fe^tff Mln-i' ii f^uii.t*jfidiff tl rrr* tt.st^Vnrv ne commit pas ?ai 

5«#*MA*rif :«^S?laTtA«/^l Pn^^Ltf fiti^^^ (X&l *cctPM ^F™ 1 "™ itujievne: il est ditJ 

■ ^Mr f . CelU^i *** iv§*li*b^ \Spentcr* t 'J\ f ^ 

,0 ; ff 4 rrit/qup crt'fmpflMtef* 4 t — X;v«.-vous 4 rip. 

X> i i^nt !>/cn r>/u,<; i/vj^rj;. II y a\ , d examiner .de^eeQ?nv* Litie- 

Krf«t# T7j/rft^ritF dff f(>ff ifji i/J pairef fran f n*?<« mi antres k 

parUr 4r 



arfe: \tne attitude active et 
unc attitude pissw. Uattt* i 
tiide native penuet uwe ran*- 1 
Hon arts e$ urte utilhrt* 
lion dw -arts, tondis que Vat* 
j titude passive tend a provu- 
* qurr lv>x rrnr r tifi»x f et Jes miff* 
ver pdf let pm)\ngaude ft. H 
puh\ieiie, L<1 iri^tHiltnrr trftt* f 

nohioiqve a (lugtpentf* fa P(tw--J 
save? ties deux tit*tvde$. • 

-Voire collcfcuf 4 J'unKfr- • 
*ft* de Tore nro/ Martha J1 Mc- 1 
, Luhan, aecord? Jinp grande t 
Impnrlnnce ar^ ' .teehniqjies \ 
^ nouvr}|fs de eoriimunicatioij. 
-Wc pernor guf McLifhfix ntf 
c*jjtinp|re pa* £»//f«i7nnten£ en- ^ 
1 tre Va\lilvAe active et Vqtti* 
tiide mtewe. eqtre les paxxi* . < 
bUifh pourrlle$ qtte Iff terfc-^ 

VjuV//ff ^r^r^e. r^i£c de ' 
M*L?J'mn^prffnri ,1071 p^t dff\ 
di??^r( ddrts TTf(ii'jLin)i dw |>ro- > 

firex /tdnmrp 1*6 npfrvn^iu quel t 
a tuidia donneront ruiistvtiA*' 
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CARDING 



ce h um nmiMtie cwitltQtinn 
VmVrt qui n'esl pomi jirnwu*. T 
tow depend™ (ferfarfn<i^fr<f 

o*nit in /tocirfe 1 "/era usage* de ! 

La critique moderne 

— Quo pcn.se^ Vous des en- 

b Uqucs. acUieli ? 

■ — ^ff^teiirj personnel eh- 
, fmstent ton par all tic ehtre 
vion otifare a cctlc d'autrcs 1 
critiques Cc pardlelisme n'est 
■j pas t&UjfruTs fonde, 6rf pre-ftrt 
vour^ncduis maintemnt cer- 
, lames adde* qui. voki dix on*, 1 

i/ct,t d* ft pufrfiuiiiOA de V«A* l 
noiomie ■ de h critique", p<t* 
raissrjirnt '■ r^uoluUonnaircn. ./#? 
ne touhptc pas amir des tlis- < 
r.iplex. Jk voudrvh fore vr y/ r , 
Beaucoup de critiques ntilU * 
f * e *t tri/t T^one de* nrchrtp- 
pes. Czrtbtns. com mo /Vormtfrt ■ 1 
Broum^JHr donntnt \m sens : 
TtttftfJuWodfqiie; d'autres. com- A 
tii* QibmsUy. leur donntnt M 

<?fce, !,ex rfcrite de c« denser r 
me dnmsfetit. Certes, *up- 
porfs triue la litUraiute el la 
psychologic et ('anthropologic j 

princtyal your woi, c '<mt fa lit- 
■ Urninrc. {l/nruvrc thconque 

- /aire *n/in <i rAnolrrwir <te 
In 'Critique* cherchtra a drfL. 
nir ce mjet loM qui jenplohe* 
ra nfyt~ x?til&ment tol httera- 
: ture . nussi la pktlpsophm 
J til reiifftnu el t'ffnfhn^otofji?* 
Je.tf'Gi pas encore We fi'lre, tit 
» -<f* definition exacts.* C est & J 
l^partir du. moment ou je* pour* t 
| rot d^tnitler le champ d'ettt- 1 

ac + jc pourraf donner un 
t «W ^ ro^ir^e, Ce clmrnp 

went. II existe una different- a 
enire la pensee pvetimp et Taj 
pcr>$cc cQKczptuelle.Jq vc-u*l 

vzchirc Ic viythc fst a fn bast > 
<Je ;a jjen|ee pnd(fyrcc 

i X la lilteralure 
capadienne 

|L North ror> Kryo jie^SVpf, rati 
tf*oc^p4 qur dc U tfi«t>n> lil-r 
f t^r^iro ct ^3 application** 
\ <IRH^ fe,s fifi^ndf:^ neuvres fie^ 

la liUoraliirc anst/ii^ Jl sVstl 

occupy de Ja Jil.tftrattir^ 

* ^i^-L, ; — 3 



<J II , L _„_ ^ 

Icpip^rd]^ dc 5ot7 pays; Lr5 ; 
sculcs oo&vrcs aciucllcs qu T il 

pes c^nij)ii(riolejr; Jr lui dp- 
m^lide sil a a^rvg' d h app|i- 
qtirr.^a fhcOrir a la liUeralu- 
re rafiadionne acluHJ^. 

^ /auf etre flexible.. | 

tes canadicm je les abrndai* ^ 
cowmt si tc lecUur n'a pax < 
j (inures poesies d iirf. // « a 
'^itn autre aspect a mm interH 
pnur la hiUraturt canadien- 
flf. La ?w^?e notts pc r met d* 
coWfrrendre notm . environne- 
irtfjit, 7i tic /f?wt pas epp[^tfcr 
a ta Uttcrature actuate tin* 
rcMU dt'valeur qui lui sort » 
rxtMcure. il ne faut t pas la 
> comparer avee la poMt d'u* 
4 autre ,pays. Comtne fjoux sa- 
tiim* je tie croi^ pas a r<ippii£ 
l ration d'nne 6chcl1e rfe, rn# 

t^rp. j'csRttie smlcmnvt djr 
, comprtfttdre U l^e^ratfcr/, 1 
typ'aitlfvrn, den que Von nb^r* * 

d* fa j[£!c>o£itre. content nqraU 

■ *)r, il fa^E prendre pour y»r- 
1 oujtj t'on nc pru^s€ W^r/n, 

Uucr cf. qui est grand ; ct fia- 
rfi()/e de ce qui tie Vest pus. 

,Tout ce que Von pent .cjioisir, 
ce jronh Its Qeuvrfs qvi' nuusl 
pa raiment plus strieusex que} 

'4^ antrejr. 

* — Ave?,-vou5 lu des ^crivains^ 

■ ranadi^ris-frJinc^isT 

— Old. bicn .w x jc conttitisi 
.-*mmt Smvt-Dcni* Garneou ct. 

Aiwcji chart. Jc oominis hir/i 
r t*t mux les romoicfrrs cussL 

■ jWck ^onp/af^ que irancatjf.i 
1* trout'e -que ics rcnmins cyt^ 

* fairs/ 4 > ^ j 

t — Pourtant, vqu^ ne. crov^ 
r que Ton puisne dlrf tju'un? 
oeuvTfl Wit Men mat terltp. 

— ^7 mi^on. Ce qw * 
jc rtux dire', e'esi que je 
decour.m pas, daj\s If roman 
can <t^7 en, ^n e comic tjon '/unc 
pitmance. Certes, on p*ul 

(dnny ler'tomns dt Bic^ s \ 
m Bti&w dcrilf sans soin;* 
er ■pnvrfrjtc, cc xmt dcs*j-$- r \ 
manners pta.ts b nts-,Je me smil 
plus a Vahr. 4'aiflcnrs avrc • 
tci woeirs. 
" ' 
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BE: - ' 

H, Northrop FRYE 
Toronto, Ontario 
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) 

S/Sgt. 



Co M rod. 




INFORMATION ' 

1, The following biographical data is submitted for Information 

purposes: 

(i) CORRECT LEGAL NAME: H. Northrop FRYE 

(ii) PRESENT ADDRESS: 127 Clifton Rd., Toronto, Ontario 

PREVIOUS ADDRESSES: 

(III) DATE & PLACE OF BIRTH: lh July 1912, Sherbrooke, Quebec 

(iv) NATIONALITY: Canadian 

(v) PRESENT EMPLOYMENT: Professor of English, University of 

Toronto. 

(vl) TRADE UNION AFFILIATION; 

(vli) ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION: Participant in the International 

Teach-in on China and the U. of T» 
Vietnam protest activity in early 
1966. 

(vlii) IDENTITY DOCUMENTS: 

(ix) MARITAL STATUS: Married 2h August 1937 
(X) IMMEDIATE RELATIVES: Father: Herman Edward FRYE 




Mo ther t Qatherlne Maud FRYE nee HOWARD 







7 



Wife: Helen Gertrude FRYE nee KEMP . 

(B,D. 6 Oct 19101. t -~ r7*"X . ( \ 



U Fathey-in-lawj Stanley H.F. KEMP 

:rti \ < :■■■■■ 

% . lIiiililiillIS ! : i! Pfi^^ advised 

. Northrop FRYE 
loyed at the t 
present, he is 

Professor of English in the faculty of Arts and Science. 



j • . . ' 1 
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CQNTINUATIC 

bev. i . 4 ■ ts 



H. Northrop FRYE 
Toronto, Ontario 



IS .11 



26-3-67 



where^e^ie h JAC^ ary W>* M * ? aS , Princi P al of Victoria College, j 

'•University Professor" at the University of Toronto. This Ts 1 iJll 

M2fS n I' S 6reby he vili serve Universlt? as a^nole? in^tb 
an administration and academic capacity. He will continue to to a 
Professor of English at Victoria College, continue to be a 



3. 







n 












was 




do: 


rn 


oil 


trie 



P 2 X S'* " lff % s name ls Uele " Gertrude FKYE and 



5 SxT^JWS Serine" £S fSJ^gBl* 
He married Helen KEMP, the daughter of Stanley £?! £w, o?t5 2* 

fSfSjst 937 * mE 13 Sh0Wn aS baVlng recei ^ his hJitor education as 

Victoria College, Toronto - 1933 
Emmanuel College, Toronto - 1936 



Oxford University (England) - M.A. 

Stit^" 1 ^^ vl * torl ? College in 1939 as an English lecturer, and 
progressed trough Assistant Professor 19^2, Associate Professor 19V7 

2.4. _ S* 16 ? he ck revealed FRYE has held the positions of Literary 
Editor of Canada Forum between 19^7-^9 and Editor from I9S9-52 ij J 

iSSSa < SffS2ft£J the T En ^ 11 ^ Institute, member of the Kcufclve 
Council of the Modern Languages Association from 1959-63 and received 

Canad^SUl * 195&t 8 PeU ° W ° f Society of 
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INVESTIGAT OR'S COMMENTS 



1 n A J e lew indues at this point has revealed that in report 
dated 1-11-56 re; Independent Mutual Benefit Federation - Canada 

a Stanley Heber F. KEMP (B.D. 5-5-8 l +) of 205 Fulton 
£ V iV ^ r ^»^f d ^ra^a^d his policy with the Federation. It is 
believed that this person, which the 1956 Toronto City Directory shows 

+ Ibices check has revealed, in addition to the ex- 

tracts outlined in Headquarters memorandum dated the 2 November 19 66, 

~ — - > - e_**/3 
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H* Northrop FRYE 
Toronto, Ontario 



28-3-67 



subject has come to our attention on the following occasions: 

- 

- Toronto report dated the 21-2-66, 

Toronto report dated 21-3-66, which identified FRYE as 
'" ^ |, « H:! ™ i * ,: having circulated a letter, with others, to be sent to 
the Canadian Federal Government on the question of 
panada's Complicity relative to the War in Vietnam. 





9. 



- Toronto reports dated the 17 and 31 October 66, wherein 
subject was identified as being on the Honourary Board 
of the International Teach-in on China. Our source 
felt his participation gave the Teach-in a note of 
credibility. ' 

Toronto report 27-10-66, which states FRYE delivered 
a lecture on "The Educated Imagination" on the CBC 
Massey Lecture series. Other notables on this series 
included G.B. MCPHERSON 1 , Frank UNDERBILL 

and Paul GOODMAN 
of the U.S.A., whose ideas appeal to the "New Left''. 

!- ^wo items which appeared In the University of Toronto 
publication Varsity, dated the 19-10-66 and 13 -2 -67. 

At the present time, we are unable to ascertain what the 



initial "H" stands for in FRYE 's name. 



S.U.I. 



The Commissioner, Ottawa 
FORWARDED. 

S.U.I, 

TORONTO 

i+-tf.67 




^.S.^Ho^Tlu^r 
Officer i/c S.I.B. 
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SECRET 
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r 2, 1966. 



TO: The Offioer i/c SIB "O" .- TORONTO. 

7 ■ * 

■*■ 

Re: H. Northrop PRICE, 
Toronto, Ontario. 




/* Attached ere extracts dated .19-9-66, * 

5-2-6U /l8-ll-63*and 22-9-60.- May we please be 
supplied with an Initial report in due course. 

« 
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FRYE,. STUDIES ; NEW ACADEMIC ROLE 

By MARLENF nm m kt 1 



By MARLENE GOLDLfST 

[' Northrop Frye, renowned 

|cr:iic and Former principal 
of Victoria 'College, has 
found himself at' ihe^forc- 
truni of a new movement -in 
i^ademic thinking. He has 
become, at President Bis* 
self's - request, the campus', 
I ^ r *t University Professor, in 
conjunction with his duties 
as English Professor at Vic, 1 
The title "university pro- 
fessor'' .has puzzled manv 
people: modeled on the Har- 
vard system, the University 
Professor is not confined to 
my one department (or col-' 
ficge) but becomes almost n 
i department in himself, 

Students may come to 
lenrn from hfm in his spe 
eial fidd without being 
bound by "rules of the dc- ; 
partmenr. 

However non-Victoria suJ 
dents hoping to be taught 
by Dr. Fryc should note that' 
I bis primary Interest Jics ■jn' 
writing, Jf his duties as UniJ 
versity Professor and Vic] 
lecturer interfere they Will 
likely be sacrificed to give* 
h:m more time to write and* 
fulfill his special lecture* 
*' commitments. / | 
r Dr, Frye seems pleased to' 
dispense with his adminM 
trative duties. He notes that' 
it is r*o| extraordinary for. a 
teacher to return from ad- 
ministrative duties and su^ 
gests tTjat the American sys- 




Dk Northrop Frye 



^T tafbg *S Cl ™ lrm *^ ^Wff P"**™ ™*M hai* to be 

ship of various departments Pr- Frye says mor<? fle^-rdoajt with as they arose 

*>i\uy must be introduced rw JL_! 

into the federated system at 



i 50 that each professor serves 
1 for a 5Ct period^could be. 
\ tried t hqre. 

tThe mass of red tape whiah 
must be untangled by a pro- 
fessor in a bureaucratic post, 
says ' Dr. Frye. often leaves 
l:im little time to pursue his 
research— in Dr\ Fryc's case 
this ij writing. 



U pf T and feels his aopoint- 
mqnt could tes| whether uni* 
vexsify professorships are a 
feasible method of cp-ordi- 
itajtng qj*d linjcing ih£ var* 
ious departments in the col- 
leges, still maintaining I he 
decentralized system pf fe- 
deration, i 

Because of tjie expanding 



Au * , ... . ,: v^usc ql ine expanding 

Although his duties as Uni- nature of the U of X campus 
versity professor begin Jan. Dr < Frye says, |he university 



f. Dr. Frye will continue lec- 
tin ring at Vic and at Gra- 
duate School for this aca- 
, demic year. His duties as 

university professor have 
h still not been defined" and his 
program for 1967^8 js being 



professor system (which is 
most easily adapted to £mall* 
cr, more centralized ujuvcr 
lilies) may not achieve great 
success. Although U of T 
was using Harvard as it$ 
model it could not initiate 
Harvard's system and com- 



— 



— 



- 131 IMC. 

However Dn Frye savs he* 
hopes his new dutios-^viir 
enable him to teach tindcr- 
eracjuatcs and graduates,*^ 
that he will (as he sivs ail 
icaohers should) be feasily 
accessible to his students; 
they w/[| not be "proceed 
through the multiveAity" 
but will educate thernsilvof 
"-in t\ic atmosphere of a rfc^f 
flexible system of co-ordmat 
ed college^, \ ' 

I>r* Frys does not view 
himself as a "guinea pig" in 
:cs ling the system of univer- 
sity professorships but sees 
the appointment as one 
a number of attempts hi * 
preserving the cohesion and J 
character of U of T Jn 

tacc of its rapid growth, 

- ~ _i 

— 
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International Teach-in on China. .1966 ' 



INVESTIGATOR'S _&OMMENTSi 



• s 4 



1 

r 
I 

CARDED -T» 

1, Attached hereto are a number of leafleta and bulletins pertairf 

lng^to the International Teaoh-in held in Toronto, Ootober 8-l6th., 

(1) *4each-in Bulletin Number One vhloh outlines generally the 1T1 

programme, , 

( 2) v^ulletin Number, two which provides greater detail on the 
*the pre-teaoh-in sessions which began Oot, 8th., 1966, 

^HiM^MfSj^ij g iii ii M . 



gj? fl*. 9I3|SXI. as Honourary Chairman and President 




fc- John M. BQBSON y Viator im college (U. of T. ) Chairman of 1TI Committed 
- The Honourary Board. /" \ 



(A.D. ALLAN', Dean of Arts k Solenos, Prof, of 
Chemistry. 20J* Glengrcve Ave,, Toronto. 

nomas FAULKNER^ President of the Students* 
Administrative Counoll (S.A.C.) 




\* T MQ^ngQ^ fpYR was principal o 

i/iotoria College is now "Professor of the 

Up. of T.":^ 

&-\ Donald a* IVS3T t V Prlnoipal of New College and 
l^Prof , 



of Physios. 3fc xewf laid Cres. 1 Don Kills, 

£ fj. TUZO WILSON || Director of' 

I Institute of Earth eoienoes. 

(3) i 4resq Release (4 pages) outlining questions to b*answ«red by the 
iTi and giving the fourfold aim of the projsott 

(4^-pre-Qonfersnoe Programme , ' •■ • ' 

( 5 Main Programme - China • Co-existenoe or Containment,' The 
oonferenoo was set in four sessions* 
'1) « Inside China Today" , 

2) "China and the BBterglng Nations" *' 
3} «China^and the Industrial Nations* ' . fi/'V- I 

■^^(f^World^sponse to China, ' . io \ I 

' Attjy^ : — 1 " ' \ — — ■ — ■ " " , - — H 

! ■ . ■ : ; ; r.- .■ ,£ . 
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International Teach-In on china*- 1966 



(6) 



Registration Form. 

A 



delega- 
tes 



(7) 'strip Card embodying pre-teach-in and sessional topics. 

18)/ Form letter from ITi Committee signed by Jeffrey R. ROSE of 
University? College who 1b the son of Dr. A* ROSE, a Prof, of 

Sociology? 

(9)^ Form letter sent out with tickets to the ITi* 

lee of correspondence dated 7-9-66 > and 5-l0-66 > 6etween the 
Aufgang Travel Bureau Ltd.. 310 College St.* Toronto and Mr. G. 
FEXIMER of the Park Plaza Hotel where the majority of iTl/nere 
billeted. Date of arrival, departure and origin are indicated. 



Si 



-4i 



* 



(11-10) - Prieetleys! lecture. 

- panel discussions at St, Kiohael's College, 

(12-10) - BENNETT elide showing and lecture* 

- FENN's lecture on Maoism, 

- panel discussion Revolution and China* e Student* 
(13-10) - panel discussion of Journalists in China, 
(1^-10)' - Slide showing by BISSBU*. 

( 14-16-10) Sessions one to four inclusive were attended by mamhors of 
this office* All the live broadcasts of the local Ryorson 



m 

M 

IT** 4 

m 



i 

iis 



' 



•I 



FK Station, C.JiB.T. were taped by this office. This include* 
some of the pre-sesslen panel discussions intended to provide {■.* 
background for the listeners 4 Also included are post sosslonji'H 
comments made by various professors ■ many of whom are known 
to us* 



:3* These tapes will be held should Headquarter 1 © research wish 

jk to review them as to delivery ft phraseology and any prominent or roourr- 
/,>ittg propaganda theme that appears throughout the speeches of China* s 
P supporters i It 19 suggested that a more knowledgeable and careful n, ,.a 
analysis would be gained. It is felt that a very foroeful argument 
can be put forward as a result of this ITi, that efforts are being 
made by certain narrow elements within the academic community to exert 
influence upon the Canadian Government for a change in our foreign 
pel icy 1 particularly respecting our relations with the U*S*A* and in 
direct ref erenoe to our oomplioity in the Vietnam war and toward our 
recognition of Red China. 

4. , Ronald KcKES of C.J*H*T* in his opening remarks states «ihe 
ITi organlcers have been quick to say that it is not the intention of 
the if i to pressure' any Government into speedy recognition of China 

"» * r — : — ; ; - ■ * * *3 — — 
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i International Teach-in oft China. - 19^6 

' 1 

OAlttJltfU 



V 



or to help In pushing G hlna into a United Nations seat. The iTi is 
intended to bei a sober assessment from ALL sides of the Chinese situat- 
ion, and to shed as much light as possible on the fact of the great 
enigma that is ^Communist China, For a total of eighteen hours, we will 
be bringing you; a complete live coverage of the second ITi". "Docu- 
mentary and discussion features have been produced by the B.B.C.. Radio- 
Netherland - The Dutch Uorld Radio Servloe, Station w.G.B.H. in co- 
operation with/Yale University, the Canadian Red Croes and C.J.O.S. 
the Radio station of the University of Saskatchewan. These broadcasts, 
before and between teach-in sessions, will give background on the issue 
to be discussed." 

CARDED - TS 

5. It is felt that the crganlzors, as far as we knfw'&elr 

identity and proclivities were not in the least interested in an 
objective aoademio assessment from ALL sides of the China question. A 
review of the speakers would belie "EKis stated intention. It should 
also be pointed out. that the oommittee placed three speakers on each 
session rather than an even or balenoed number of speakers or inter- 
preters of either position. It would appear that the organisers were 
interested primarily in gaining sympathy for Communist China! s " • - "< 
^lnternalrevolution. It was oontlnually stressed that this was an 
Internal revolution and China has the right to be governed as her 
people see fit. It was emphasized that at no time during her history 
has China been anything but a peace loving nation, at no time has 
there been reason to fear aggression from China and at no time has . 
there been any indication of expansionist polioies on the part of Red 
Chinese Government. Once this premise had been established, the pro-. ' 
oontalnm t n proceeded to destroy the Amerloan policy of 



y 
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m 
W 
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J« From what can be gathered this year»s Toaoh-in did not have 

the impact or last years. There was not the advance publiolty of last 
year, nor was there the extreme emotionalism attached to this year 1 s 
a fc?iS^*tS!S«*JK S h l H wa V2J f fJ r ! h . aB naJor intellectual oopfront- 

«J ™ J? ^ S4 !; R ; anl thfl UiS * A * thore w * e a tremendous 
amount of one sided anti-American sentiment being expressed at that 

H^™4. T J?°S: ln s w ?« th© thine in the U.S. and there is a wide 
I?£2£ ?J l h ^ popula ? 10 ? wh0 are P«-3oviet where the pro^ohineso ■ 
element ie rather nominal in comparison, 

£« n ™...««.«? his * Ch i to ^T l to begin as a rather objective 

presentation of the Chinese position with some of the pre-teaoh-in 
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i 

Mr 



*?ZZ~ T Z> "fg-^ Chairman of the Sunday afternoon session. ROWING 
began by explaining that China's .revolution began in the sohools and 

^ « * ^ ea ©h ins OQmmuri 1-fcy * In fat*, one of the first cells was in his 
Sim™* hU fath ^' s school and of which SUN. Xat Sen was a member. 

So22 -SLSKJ^* 7 ?°I ed to J se ! 80 °* ny youn * P e <>Ple in the audience who 
were seeking knowledge and who were not willing to. aooept without 

i I Jjf dictates of their elders or their Government. He hoped faffi 

f.iSi^I S 5 nse my ?° P^Petuated by studente and the academics in 10 

SETajT* A ad ^° Urred in Chlna ' '** oloSed * y dramatically : drawing m $ 



HOMING conducted himself in iTrtSSS , ^^^^^S^ 
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International Teach- in on China - 1966. 



laughed heartily each time MARSHALL was booed by the audience and 



1 
Mi 




American Capitalist or Imperialists It the organizers had the intent- 
ion ofr or eat ink this impression* they could not have made a better 
cholc^ than MARSHALL, . '> * . 

8* It is felt that we will not likely be able to comment 

further on the organization of the 1T1 than has already been done 



9. 



An additional report will follow upon the completion of our 



debriefing process* 



The Commissioner, Ottawa, 

> FORWARDED » together with the noted attachments in single 
copy. 1/ ' \ ( ■ \ 

2. Please advise If you • require the tapes noted In para, 3. 

S.U.I. 
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DATS 

1 SEPT 66 



*C«*I* FILE RLfLBt^CLi: 



SUS-|NVt£J0M 



DETACH PtCMT 

Montreal S.I.B, 



RE: 



THE ALTSXAMDfiK DEFENCE COMMITTEE 
Montreal, Quebec 



3 



1. 

<:;i i 



4 



3. . Persons mentioned in the leaflets as sponsors for the 

Alexander Defence Committer in Canada, believed to bo from Montreal 



Prof. Marcel RIOUX \t ^ 
£ Prof* Wlllion WILHuXx 
£ Mrs. igeruc e CAbGKAli; ^ 



Mr. The follov/ipg, vho are also believed to be in our area and 

appear as sponsors on the leaflets, * ; " : " : ri~;~~:-; 




£ Prof. Hans BlUHj:3*:T:L Dr 



5 f g Charlea TAHX>affi r v Karl STffRN'' and Dr. Henry KOHCEMTfi AUEH 

whose names also appear as sponsors of the Alexander Defence Committee 

6, TKls report is submitted further to para. 22 of report dated 

17-7-66 on file | (Protests and Demonstrations re: U.S. AetiJtt 

ih Vietnam, Aug btn to yth," 1966, Montreal, Quebec) • Attached is original 
and one copy of the leaflets referred to, 

/ * v ^ \ i ■ - . V 



i 



J 

1 



-2- September 1st, i960 
CARDING DAT£_ 



re: TBS ALEXANDER DEFENCE COMMITTEE 
Montreal, Quebec 



(Continuation) 



WE COMMISSIONS, OTTAWA 

1. Information believed true. Attached hereto original 

leaflets described in para. 1. ^Please note para, 6. This 
is also further to report dated 23-6-66, this file. 



MONTREAL (J.E.M. Burrette) Supt. 

7-9-66 Officer i/c s.I.B. 



f —1 ^. -I 



Ji 

Carlton Seals 
Rev. A.B, Clesge, Jr. 
Dorothy Day 
Osslo Davis > . 
Ruby Dea 
Jamoa Foroman 
Woldo Frank 
Maxwell Geismar 
.Vincent Hallinan 
Horace M, Kallen 
John 0. XI lion a 
Sid" Lena ; \ 
( Rov; A.J. Haste * 
Prof. Reinhold Niebur 
George Kovak ' , v ^ , 
Linus Pauling 
Maro Schloifer 



y t!S£, IKE VICTIMS CF APART H5^B 



Pete 



Seoger 



In Ehglcnfl 



Frank Allaun, M.P>. y 
Isaac Deut sober" - ; ! 
C.L.R. Joan:.] 
A; Maclntyre 
R. Segal " * ' : 
S, Silverman, M.P, W 
Prof* E/ArTtiomsoft f 
Ernie. Roberta l H ' 

.In. Canodq 



Freedom-lovers throughout tS^ffe^^flj^^'iJg^ 
to the defence of the victims of the savage Apartheid lo-ys * 
of South Africa . Thus Caned «£? jo ins its efforts to those ' 
of the Alexander Defense Committees of the United States 
West Germany, Britain and other countries. ' 



of Dr. Neville Alexander highlights . 
He is a young teacher who returned to^ 



■ 1 * 



^UJmrtin Clarke" ^ * 
Gerarf Pelletler * / : - 
Prof • , Hone Blumenf eld ^ 
Prof. William Wiilaott 
& Alf red Purriy ^ ^ * 
Habbi A. Feinberg ^ 
Frederick Stineon^ 
•UJr. R, S. Karria*^, 
T£rof "Marcel Ribux ^ 



The esse 
Apartheid savagery 

his country after winning academic honours in West Germany, 
' 2n 1963 he with ten other' young men and women . was seised ^ 
end held fiw months 'in solitary confinement, without char- 
ges, They vere convicted under the f-abotage Act; their 
crime.** not any overt acti but discussing ways of struggl- 
ing again et Apartheid and reeding books feared for their 
liber at ory ideas, Their;- sentence i ' five, to tea" years- in 

^jail and for the seven men the horrors of Rbbben Islands- '* 
Concentration camp*. - After, a year r s delqy t,he ,5duth Afri- * 

( can Supreme Court h^rd'oiia dls'Massd;^ oppeciiy^by 1 thev 
eleven "accused In 1 larch 1§65* J '* i 

The United States and tlte British Alexander De- 
. fenee Comittees have declared their determination to keep, 
up the fight to free Dr. -Alexander awl hie colleagues, They \ 
" will continue also to aid their dependent*; But vlctlifr-V , 
iffiiation under Apartheid lavs continues \ News comes to;i us; V 

* of the arrest of 146 Sihlall , a veteran resister in v. the ^ 

* Unity MovBTOnt for full democrat lo rightsjond of L.Mtshia-' f 
-*ens, also of the a^levyer who has defended nymy * 

"people charged under the Sabotage Act ."The sAleMiider Gbpo? - 
ittees have agreed to under t eke the it deferise, %»• 1 h 

% * I w* , :• i/ ^ < \ 

The South : ' African goverrunerit tries tp* stifle , 
1 every ■ voice * ot^ protest- against the pppreeuion . ,in~ ; A 
■ flioted on the N en-White peoples; t who comprise 'fgur-^: 4 
fifths of tha population t and day end night the ptf£ioVi - 
. maintain -a reign, of terror.. ..Those who love freedom- 
^ cannot 1 afford to .be'bllnd 1 td^uoblSVldw ^Sf^ 
end human de struct ion-* Tho* valiant pBti aid s .i^flaen/ ^ 
who protest must be defended j their struggle, supported 
end their families sustained * ^ . ] 



Prof. Colwyp Wmiomson*'^ 



Farley ltov«f *< 
OonioH'^ 



! 

r. 



c t w 

Mary Brewing 

tr. Henry Korgonthaler ^ 

Itm< ^t. Casgrein 
£ rCharles Taylor^ « . * 
^-Ll* Ci Douglasa*^ 

Dr. Karl Stern V ^ - 

*. > p - ^ 
"The South 'Africm \ ■ Nvi 
tyranny muot be cohtin- "" 
ually opposed ©^T^8^ 
you all to support the i 
effort o on bohdlf. of^ ' 
pr t Alexander nnfl hie 




gTATEl^EKT OF AIMS ' ^? vv 

1. To # ptibiiciie as widely ae possible the 
cose of Dr. Neville Alexander and 'his colleagues* 4 . 

2. To provide funds for %pe defence » of"^ 
other political- prisoners in South Africa orid^'d fot/ 
their dependents as long theyj rf should require it;* 

3*^Through suafrcosee, to ^focus public - c?p- 
inion on the iiihuscn Apartheid *-polioies of South Af- 
, rioa and on the destruction of bivil and political li-\ 
berties resulting from the .attempt * by the ' government f , 
to enforce these policies, . " % * * 

» i 4. To organize such .action as m&y be, poss- 

ible to ooll 4 for the release of .Dr . Alexander and all 
such, political .prisoner ^ % m 1 » 

5. To cooperate - aa closely as possible with 
all orgafLisotions which aim.tc eliminate, racism and 

L^*6^^, ^Vevho*^i?-esWbll4h& Al€«efln- 
der Defence Committee , J ; to realise < the above aims. We 
„^nre'' sure you undotstond the urgency of raising " Juiids v " 
for thia .task, In your generpaity lies bo^h . material 
and moral hol& for. th^ oppressed" „of South Africa.- 



racism! ■ 



I wlah' to ceatributci S , w , to^the Ccoaltte* 
Plooae ad^ c^y nocra' to your"««ilins 'Jiet , 

Nan ::.,..rr, :7 
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Northrop frye oecomes University Professor* 



5J| 



Dr. Northrop Frye is re* 
gnitig as principal of Vic- 
toria College Jan. !, to be* 
come the first "University 
Professor" of the University 
i of Toronto. 

* In -announcing the appoint- 
j mcnt, Dr. Claude Bissell, 
f president of the University 
; of Toronto, said Dr. Frye 
I now would serve the whole 
i University not just Victoria 
L College as a teacher, 
rj Dr, Frye, one of Canada's 
a outs landing literary scholars, 



has been associated with 
the University of To- 
ronto ixnd Victoria' College 
as student, teacher and ad- 
■ minisfrator for 37 years. 

'He entered Victoria Col- 
lege as an undergraduate in 
1929 and, after graduation, 
studied theology at Emma- 
nuel College. After ordina- 
tion in the United Church 
of Canada he turned to 
teaching and took his MA 
at Oxford. In 1936, Dr, Frye 
became a lecturer at Victoria 



College. He became head of 
the English department and 
Principal in 1959. 

Dr. Frye has lectured at 
about 100 universities in Ca- 
nada, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. He 
has received honorary de- 
grees from eight universi- 
ties, 

He i5\fchc author of several 
major critical works of 
which Fearful Symmetry; 
A Study of William Blake 
is most .highly regarded* > 
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8* - The following additions and amendments are being made to 
subject's Form C215* 

Pages 1 to 3A inclusive: DATE: Delete - 28-7-65 

Add - 13-7-66 

Question h - Add to last entry under the vordi To - 196? 

Add - University of Toronto - Toronto, Oat. - 

- 1965 



Question 19 - 



INVESTIGATOR'S COMMENTS 
10. 



The subject's epoloyment ; 

has been cpnfirmed and no doubt this 
position will afford i— - an excellent opportunity to assess per- 
sons withinv the University sphere. 

■:- ;- • c( I A- I . ,, . , 
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13-7-66 TORONTO S.I.B. 



**** * 




The Commissioner, Ottawa 

Information believed true. 

2. The necessary amendments have fceen made to our copy 

of Form C-215. 



S.U.I. 
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19-7-66 



-{NVO". Jones) Uvfpt. 
Officer i/c S.I.B, 
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* Group of Canadian teachers have requested Canada to dis- 
sociate herself from the U.S. policy of "genocide" in Vietnam Th« 
wMPh^iV^^VS an "° pen lett * r " to Prime Hinistlr Person? 6 

Peace Action? * or6anlz9d the Students Union for 

; r Among those who signed the letter listed are. the names of 

'! ^fet Frv !/; /fflMjltf - Victoria College, II. of T.r 

• ' . ^°u%KW*K/ teacher of English langutge. 



^aiwuii, oeaunor, roiiLicai b'conoray, and <•{■' ti' 1 

<i Professor Chandler Davis/ ' > 
"Professor Melville H, Watkinaf 

Professor Donald Creighton/, 
% Professor Brough MacPherson/ 

nf n^MS n'S 1 ' 1 Jf^S number 5 of faculty members from the University i' I 
?m B r itl 1 3h c °l™ b ia (Vancouver) Sir George Williams University r " 

(Montreal), MacMaster (Hamilton), and the Trent University have 
also co-signed the; above mentioned letter,' 
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The Alexander Defence Committee, 
■Toronto, Ontario. . 
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the Alexander Def eno 
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Committee (A.D.C.) held a film showing at the Museum Theatre 
University Ave., Toronto. Ontario. Of the 17<S oeoolain attendance 



at this movie, 



? • , ^" Beggula MODLICB 
X" V P rank COkTJN 



Z ' . 



.,//< . r j r Austin CLARKE 
4 /Z ^~~ Preston 



2. 




• The movies began at 8:00 p*m* with the showing of a minute 
travelogue about Africa. Following this movie, Beggula MODUCH ( 
introduced herself as secretary of the A#D*C. She said that she \ - 
would be leaving the country shortly and therefore, would be 
resigning her position as secretary. With this m mind, she introduced 
Prank G0BTIN as the person who would be the new Secretary. 







3. GOHTIN.made a speech which was a "brief outline of the 

purpose of the A.D.C. and also, made an appeal for financial donations. 
GORTIN then introduced Austin CLABKE as one of the sponsors of, the 1 
A.D.C- CLABKE made a few comments about the A.D.C. after which the *. ■ 
film "Come Back Africa" was shown. 



5 

original 

RPRTDN 



Financial donations to the A.D.C. were accepted during 





s b 



lies of a leaflefpertainlng to the film showing.^ P ierre 



/Z Y&x FERGUSON and M, "PELLET I EB 

sre listed aa A.D.C. sponsors on this 
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The Alexander Defence Committed, 
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9* Information contained in report dated £3-8-65, this file, 

indicates that <F*N*U*) PELETTIEE ' who is 

desoribad a& a ieRdlntr FremfcV Canadian iJonrriaM &t ; is a R-nnriRftr of 
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, Co, "C". Montreal 
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; InformntlonbcliQVQd true, 

;:Your attontion is inritod to^pGrcu(9)* p \ 
( Copies to the Comiissionorv 



t on 01 it " 
29-10-65. 



(K*0. . Jones) Supt* 
Officer i/c 3.I,B, 



The Commissioner, Ottawa ■ ; - •;■ ' .£ 
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^ ^TORWf.atvnEw; W Wy" aporrtanatty of many 
Y : af the scenes- gives thk story -IllummabbW^hocfe ■ 
. and intense, poignancy..* ; ; 

Improve. «Ktll and senVibOity of camera - 
work ■ ■ • reveals beauty in v itei faces of the 

A*fr icans in their sunbutet smiles and reaVe of lauaht&f 
hifce explosue (yn&ginai\QO of their dances; 
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LEAGUE FOR SOCIALIST ACTION 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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INFORMATION 

u * • i 



the Annual 

Conference or tne "Toronto orHngu'ui ouo ^oa^uo iwa- Action 
.(L.S.AJ was hold at 1 Cumberland. Avenue, Toronto,; on Sunday, 12-9-65* 
Approximately 70 persons attended the all day conference, however, only 
about 50 persons were In attendance at one time as somo persons stayed 
$0% only, short periods. The following persons were. identified 
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League has 12 reliable contacts in the 3 of whom completely 

take the League's position* It' also has a developed and working H*D.P. 
fraction in the L.S ,A-. that meets and operates in an 'organized manner. 
Last fall, during the Provincial elections, the Leagub got the left 
caucus started. The League succeeded in raising the level of pre- 
convention discussions for the last Federal N.D.P. Cohvention and dis- 
cussed political matters through- contacts and leaflets* The Trotskyists 
intervened in the Federal Convention, formed a Socialist Caucus and can 
now raise questions from inside the Party, whereas previously they had 
been forced to work from outside the Party* The questions of a change 
in leadership in the Party has been placed on the program and in the " " 
N.D.Y. the change in leadership is considered an immediate possibility* 
The Socialist Caucus -now gives the Trotskyists a good perspective for 
vastly increasing the number of contacts that can be met and inf£uenced 
Further expulsions of Trotskyists from the Party are being- considered, 
however, the League is in a much better position to defend the comrades 
and it has been proved that expulsions are not effective against the 
Trotskyist forces and that witch hunts and red-baiting can be effective^ 
Jhandlod. 

■ - 1 * 

-^H* In giving the Anti-War Report, FOSTER stated that this 

was one area of work that the Trotskyists had not bee^ too effective ifi 

■ This is attributed partly to the sterility of the Anti-War Movement in 
Toronto, the excluslonist policies of most groups who refuge to have ' 
anything to do with the Trotskyists and the sectarian attitude of the 
various Peace Groups who seem unable to co-operate on united front 
activities . Ross DOWSON stated that the League was now goj^ng to move 
out in this field of activity and no longer sit back and bo a patsy 
for these other organisations. The League is going tp move out boldly 
as it has been proven that the Trotskyists can carry demonstrations, 

■ etc., without the help of other groups. If the other peace groups are 
going to participate, it will be because the League forces them to do 

,so as it Is obvious that the League was just wasting time frying to 
^'make concessions to influence the various organisations. ," : 

15 • * The afternoon session adjourned shortly after 5:3Q p.iru 

for supper and reconvened again at 7:00 p.m., at which time Regula 
MODLICH g$ve a report , on the^Alexander Defense Com m ittee (ft .I XC ) • 

^Ithcngn^i^ originally scheduled to-be given, this 
"r'ODort was Inter iected at the -raanes t nf Mnni\Tf!H nnri t*H f:Vi armr.^ 



1 



"report was interjected at the request of MODLICH and with" the approval 
of the Conference. MODLICH stated that Jjto& A.p.C. haji bee^i forced to 

"by ffovement IT .a section 



'Unit 



assist members of the 

of tfre^Fourth International (£\^L i 
cuted by the South African Government. 



, who were being parse- 
^ae Committee has had great 
success in Germany where Alexander is well known, has received hroad 
V r support in Great Britain and in the United States the Committee 
/' succeeded in obtaining the backing of the United Jlatipns which t>ad 

been a gr^at diplomatic victory. The A.-D.C. had it's first meeting 
/in Canada last May when a literary affair was held in the Trotskyist 
bookstore ^ Toronto,, This meeting was attended by about 50 persons and 
raised $55* It. is planned to show a f ilm -on the 2-10-65 and it is 
hoped that TABATTA. j$| the' head of the Unity Movement, 



hoped that TABATTA . : ; ' i^i^lliii: | gggg| the' head of the Unity Movew< 
,;, : will be present at this affair. . rtODLlCH is the' Organizer for the 

J ■•■■■■>-n»» - - , - . ■■■■ ' • ..9 
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A.D.C., D ick PRINSEP ts .the Treasurer and very, shortly Prank 1 
GORTIH, who hag assisted In this area, will be made the Secretary. To 
date 12 sponsors have been obtained for the Committee which include " - 
?isi»M bitrtom : and. ^Mor t- 1 oc,™ em 



Pi erre BURTON | 

16 • - In a contribution to the Conference, Mr,s. TAYLOR praised 

the efforts of the Canadian comrades in support of the Unltv Movement 
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the A.D.C* and stated that in the future the Branch must do a great deal 
more in the way of raising funds for the committee and the printing of 
publications. John RIDDELL stated that it was obvious from the'3.W.F.- 
Convention that the American comrades 'had reads a big Issue of tha a!d!c. 
and .found it a good opportunity to increase their contacts and worlc'in 
I the campus area* • • 

17. " • In his Educational Report, Cliff ORCHARD briefly outlined 
the difficulties involved in presenting the educationals over the past 
year. It was felt that the educationals were considerably disorganized 
because there had been no overall analysis of the opportunities |nd rro- 
blems that faced the Branch. With such an evaluation, the Educational 
Director for next year would be able to plan the educationals to meet 
the long term opportunities for the League. ' 

18. Irma ORCHARD gave a brief review of the 9 'socials held 
by the Branch in the last 12 months and stated that the next social was 
planned for the l6-9-6£. It was decided by the Branch that it had the 
ability to hold large socials with live entertainment and effortq will 
be made to promote more of this type of social. Large, well run socials' 
are considered essential in order to carry out contact work and 1jo demon- 
strate the size and influence of the L.S.A. to other political groups. 
The Branch decided to assign the Social Committee sufficient funds to 
operate in a more effective manner. ' In addition to large -social), more 
effort is to be extended to hold small affairs, possibly in private 
houses, to attract the older radicals who are sometimes overwhelmed bv 
the youth at social functions. , ■ ' J 
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1 
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Next on tho agenda was the Treasurer's Report by Art 

WUBiA there- 



T , ■■ ' ' ' ! 



19. 

YOUNG, 
fore, 



, prepared a brief report, YOUUtf ■ advised" thjitf at tHe~last 
conference a balance was brought forward of about $91.' and at this 
conference the balance to go forward Is $1181., which was particularly 
good in view of the fact that the Branch had paid off a loan incurred 
for election expenses. From October, 196^ to July, 1965 the income 




are not pulling their weight. The Branch was now supporting two full 
time professional revolutionaries and if additional funds could be 
obtained, there were a the* comradea who were willing to woric as full 

r : ^ ~ 1 ~ : rr-T ■-. '-^ 1 
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been carried out with the c'o- operation of the Portuguese comrades 
and contacts in Newfound land, had been carried out successfully ♦ 
This report stated that the authorities were trying to find out 
the persons responsible for distributing the literature to Portu- 
guese sailors calling for- the overthrow of the Salazaar regime* ■ 

• ; ! ' . s * . 

Next on the agenda was the election of the new Branch 



23. 

Executive ; ; as follows: 



Organizer 

■ 

Social Convener 



- Art YOUNG . - 
-Irma ORCHARD 



. v • • 



1 



Treasurer 



- Carson HORN 



Executive Committee - Pat MITCHELL 
r - ■ John STEELE 

Jim 0NY8CHUK 

Peter HORBATIUK 
' ■ "• Prank GORTIN 



1% 



2k* Pat MITCHELL stated that she had not wished to be th© 

Organizer for another year because she felt YOUNG would do a better job. 
MITCHELL advised that . she only expected to be working part time in the 
future so she will be able" to' work most of the time for the Movement 
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25* ■ the L.S.A. has come 

UP witn wh^t is probably the strongest and most effective. Executive in 
Canadian history.- They can all be counted on for maximum effort and 
Will aee that individual comrades are constantly aware of their obliga- 
tions to tl*e Movement ♦ „* ..\ • 



86. 

Blwr 



■ The Conference was adjourned at approximately 10:00 p.m. 
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Trade Unions - Trotskyist Activities Within - ^ 
. Ontario ^_ . • » ...v • .,' " 

, 



Committee On Quebec 
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, V > Trotsky 1st Activities in Political Parties--' 

' V:. - \- - ; -Canada ,'" - ■ ' . - - :: " 
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" Trotskyist Activities in Political Parties 
Ontario . 
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P.C.D.A, 
S.C..D.A. 




t , : . Workers Vanguard 



: 



... ; 



.30.: 



S.U.I, 



..." Further information will be .'reported in 'the \ : above yegard. 
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The Commissioner, Ottawa 

Information believed true. 

2^ It will be noted that although the League 

is not yet numerically large M the percentage gains in a 
single year are impressive* Such a trend, if it continues, 
would present a considerable threat in a relatively short 
space of time when considering the calibre and dedication 
of the individuals involved. We are not inclined to under- 
estimate the potential for disruption and agitation the 
League possesses ♦ 

3» Copies of this report are being placed- on 

the files requested in paragraph 29. 
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fiy DAVID jjERYCE 

Tom Morgan* .? ones of the 
rhree Indiana State. Univer- 
sity students indicted last.' 
Mny p.nd re indicted in July 
v.: the first use of the Indiana 
■ Ami-Subversion Act of 1951, 
is here this week to publicize 
the case" and lo raise funds 
lor his defence. / 

Morgan, R alph Levitt Und 
James Bingham nvere three - 
'officers of the Bl corning* on 
chapter of the Young Socia-^ 
lis^ Alliance, They organized 
a meeting, attended by 12B 
.students, faculty, and town- 
spgople,/ ai which _Lejroy_ 
Mc j Rae.y a national officer of 
the YSA, advocated the me 
of violence by Southern He- 
groes if Necessary in their 
struggle for civil rights. 

Morgan is presently free on 
S 1,000 bn}}, but faces a prison 
term of 2-6 years if convicted- 
The act mahes it a crime to 
"assemble for the purpose of . 
advocating" the overthrow of 
either the Indiana or United 
Slates government by 'force, 
violence, or any unlawful 
me:<ns. fr The case is believed 
to be the first in which stu- 
dents have been prosecuted 
for their political behefs. 

Interviewed by a Varsity 
reporter, he appeared a quiet, 
I -earnest young man. Only 23 
years old, he has been ap- 
parently matured greatly by 
his recent experiences, 

' — ■ ■ - 



by!, ihe cl 
hiiSji and y 
mop by 



He was in his last year at 
10 uniil the spring of 1963, 
His life was transformed 
by*, ihe charges laid agninsL 
his friend?, but even 
the "trial by new- 
spaper" which the Monroe 
County prosecutor, Thomas 
A. HoadJey, conducted, 

Hondley found f e r t i I - 
ground for his allegation* 
and innuendoes in Blooming- 
ton, a former bastion of the 



— vo Boat 

TOM MORGAN 

Ku Klux Klan, the headquar- 
ters of the American Legion, 
and a city described by a 
professor at IU "typically 
Neandenbaloki". 

All three students were for- 
ced to cake leave of absence 



from the university. One is 
working another is occupied 

— — 

, /f 1 ft # T - G /7 



in the work of ihe Committee 
to Aid the Bloom legion Stu- 
dents, and Morgan is on a 
tour nf the continent to pu> 
, blicize the case and to raise 
funds for the CA-B.S. 

The committee lias raised 
in three months approximate- 
ly J1.2Q0. Morgan, esrimates 
that 55,000 — §10,000 is nee- 
ded ro conduct the defence 
at the local level. Tf it Is ne- 
cessary to carry the ease to 
the Supreme Court, as much 
as 530,000 would be required. 

"While the United Sites' 
is widely . regarded *♦ ■ *lhc 
land of the free, it has al- 
ways been necessary to fight 
for freedoms/' Morgan said. 
He indicated tlKjt although 
nearly everyone he has talked 
to has given hjs support, 
enough support bus not cojmc ; 
from the wallet. ' 

Morgan is to speak ai r^cw 
College at 1 p.m. today, smd ! 
in Em. 2135 of Sidney Smith 
Hall Thursday at 4 p.m. 1 

The meeting 13 sponsored 
by the Students' Admin is jra- 1 
tivc Council, the Student . 
Christian Movement, and the 
CUCND. The SAQ has vqted 
to send ?2J to aid the defepec 1 
of the Bioomingt^n students. ; 

N'iue prpfessorsf from the * 
University of Toronto have 
expressed support of . the ■ 
committee, amonj them jp_ro^ ■ 
i fcssorsgRqrihrop _ Frvf ; C T B. ' 
/ ^Mncphcrsdn, ancLD avid Qau^ > 
tliier. ^ 

* ' 



ALBANY, Oft. (CUP) . Two 
Canadians were arrested m a 
vigil outside Turner Air 
Force Base Monday, 




were 

arrested for participating in 
a vigil protecting the arrest of 
a group of pacifist marchers 
idft \vcc4. 

The mnrchers were on a 
Qucbi;C-Cjly-;o*Cuba march lo 
protest against the ^ettliog ol 
international problems [prin- 
cipally tfic U.S^Cuba situa- 
tion j "by bombardments of 
hyt words, mutual intimida* 
uvns and military build-ups/' 
Another demonstrator was 
arreted lruiV at the jail 
when he tirv^cd \\h\\ i/>V.?bvs 




about the earlier arrests, 
brining to 27 th^ number 
of pacifists ir\ the Albany jail 
No visitors except JiMvycr^ 
arc permittee) and pn letters 
are allowed ,to be mailed. 
Sonic messages were srnugg- 
led out on toilet paper- 

Mis| Sur.ti^i is report ad to 
he an an indsfin-uc ha\, 

PaViy.a Chief Laurie Fril- 
chctt has prdcrcd forced 
feeding of all Ihe marchers. 

Ray Rohm son Jr., 2'$ r un 
Ameiicnn iNlcgro and ex- 
boxer, was on a complete fast 
for 21- days. In hospital last 
Wednesday, )ie gave tip the 
fast |o oe cohcrej -t for a 
psychiairic examination. 

He now is back )n jail and 
back on his fast. 



, j Petor .Li^hT . a volunteer at 
\hc Montreal'' Perec Centre, 
plans to fjy to Ggo^ia today 
and t ^ likely to be spending 
his 27ih hi 1 ih.day in >tl. 

Tiic marchers Jcft Quebec 
City last May and hope to 
reach Cuamanamo, Cuba, . 
The arrsr was thefr eighth on 
the march, 

The New York Committee 
for NonA'lolent Action chtims 
that they were tortured with 
electric cow prpdders last- 
Movenibcr by members of the 
Georgia Investigation Bureau. 

fn January, the Montreal 
Peace Centre Personnel and 
sympathizers deirjonstra ted 
outside the U.S ; Consulate in 
protest against the alleged 
tortures. 
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. '. - ; The Commissioner - RCMP - OTTAWA; 

AMENDED tIS^&EXICT ENfffe « Lit erafc ur e Generally 

• Oen, InformatiorCo-'Exisfcence. . r ^ tU if» 
CAHADA. ~ W 



if fiuv 




I attach a copy of a letter 11 




3.. 



2. is a well known personality 
and I understand he is known personally to 
Commissioner Harvison (retired) and other senior 
officers of the Force. He is prepared to support 
the organization referred to, but only If It Is 

. in the public interest to do so. He Bpofce with 
me on the matter and the circumstances I 
thought it beat to have It checked through Head- 
' quarters before offering any comment. 

3. Ae a representative of the organization j| 
will be contacting shortly, It would ,be 
appreciated if this could be checked through Head- 
quarters as soon as possible, please. 



4. I miKht 

given to ! 
personally, 



that any information 
wl.ll be passed ]on tp (him by me 



J 



/Ok 



/am £« Commanding 3 Da Divi 



A/Conn f x»* » 
Dt Division 
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CAHD1NG DATE 



ovcmber Mth, 1063 



Under the title CO-EXISTENCE an In tern at ton. 1 scholarly Quarterly is 
to be published in English end French, f tar ting January L I96*\ publtshed 
byJLnj^cX»itn,taforl«|»cL(yniVoril^ Press) Oslo, Norway Jf c an ad u'n par tic I- * 
patlon in this significant initiative is ensured by outstanding contribu tori . 
The University of Toronto press ha* kindly agreed to act a* bookacUer and 
advise on promotion. 

The Quarterly will advance responsible thinking in West and Easp on 
co-existence, which is recognized as the only alternative to the Cold Mar. 
The Journal - 112 pages per issue - will formulate co-cxlstence in a real- 
istic and positive, rather than a polemical, manner. It will tackle the 
new, for reaching problems that such policies themsclvea must necessarily 
raise in many fields. 

Hie creative functioning of the independent mind is essential in nchia- 
ving the purposes of such a publication. An Editorial Board, comprising 
ancb scholars as Gunnar Myrdal, Joan Bob Inson and Kngnnr Frtsch, wll* enaure 
a forum for effective dlscunalon, free from any organisational influences. 
Prlvnte guarantees against losa will likewfse ensure financial independency. 

Studies and articles have been promised fron 



ICS end articles have bren promised from the following Canadisnet 
Fryey Victoria College: &.csl le Pewart ySt. Michael's College, on 
^^I^SkBu^J^U^ t u i r ^aU HcUihan /St. Michael' s College; 

iversity of 
lichaet. 



• I, Gordon Skifl?^Vu^?g^r^r-» fT? ronto . H. Macphcraon ,#*Jn i' 
Toronto, on Revolution and Ideology in the Xjjch Century" and*$( 
aHver)/KcCiU University, on the French Cwa^Un question. 




mi ~<v. 



n»pn*r FrUch */ flr w* K 

eauorxai board ounn«r M yr <**i sy»+» 



Jan T)rv fa» r > #r% JfotA* 



Mo (/ntW«tlv Press, Aferwsy 
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Other prospective contributors - Apart from the fooard members - are: 
R, >J, tine Ivor, Prof elisor Emeritus, Columbia University; John Collier Sr. t 
Taos f New Mexico; J, Somerviiic , Winter College, N.Y t> Pmil Bohannan, 
Nor ttiwcstcrn University, as well us social scientist! connected with the 
Interdisciplinary Project at Columbia University, 1953*58, among them Paul 
Eifedottj Rutgers University; Terence K. Hopkins , Columbia University and 
Harry W. Fear son, Bennington College, From overccas, articles are promised 
by Francois Pcrroux* College de France; Tibor Ncnde, Paris; Kenneth ftiir* 
Liverpool University; Thomas Nodgkln, Oxford and Ghana; Ki Zerbo, Upper 
Volt a; Franco Venturis University of Turin* Leo Valiani, Milano, Contrlbu* 
tions are further expected from A, A. Artumcmyan, Director of the World 
Institute of Economics, Moscow and other Soviet social (scientists, also 
from scholars o£ FoUnd, aixjng them Mm SchaCf; of fimgary t among them 
Joaaef Bognar; as welt as from acholara of Yugoslavia and of Chechoslovakia* 
* 

The receipt by Oslo University Press of a guarantee of $4250 la re- 
quired to covey possible deficits over the first two years. The venture 
is expected to become self-supporting within thot time. You are being 
ask^d to contribute a sum to be held in escrow against possible lota* 
Your cheque should be made payable to CO-EXISTENCE Quarter ly+ One of 
tho*c organising support in Canada whose nmea appear below; will b* getting 
in touch with you in a few days. 



For the Editorial Bo«rd 
£■ Karl Folanyi / 




Via icing Professor of 


Economic* * 


Columbia University, 


1947*1953. 




Organizing support in Canada: 

m Henry C ( Campbcll^Cbi^f Librarian, Toronto Public Libraries 

kjDr, Ursula Franklin, J Ontario Research Foundation 

*J|Kari Levitt;* Assistant Professor of P # conoroiCB ( McCill University 

1K.A, McRobbiJ;/ Lecturer tn History, University, of Manitoba 
£g A, Rotate In, J Lecturer in Economics t University of Toronto 
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^ 1 - The two attached orioir&l copW^L-^fT t^e 

~~ « . S . f Survival or Suicide ; ; 1 3 etin of the To ro n t o 
Committee on Di^r^e-tX - r -rted September l^n^T^t 
1 were Obtained by the writer 11 

lliiilllll 



IK VES TIG AT OR 1 S COM-lty :TS : 

2- * It will be not so. that this Bulletin ^pppors 

to *be ;;he first edition cna will probably be published j 
on a monthly basis . This bulletin further verifies 
the Executive Members , Honour.* ry Sponsors cvid t he i 
Sponsors of the Toronto Committee for Disarmament, 
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THE THREAT OF NUCLEAR WAK — ITS CHALLENGE TO CANADA 



(Delivered by llahbi Abraham L, Fcinbvrg *a Montreal, 
August 6\ 136Q) 



The cold war threatens to turn the whole world into a 
Hiroshima, fifteen years after that city was devastated by 
the first A-bomb. Generals rattle rockets, military brass talks 
nbout "victory," and many supposedly free Canadians hesi- 
tate to protest in fear of being accused of Communist sym- 
pathies, Linus Pawling: is being given the McCarthy treatment 
in Washington because he got a petition signed against nu- 
clear tests. Concepts suitable for a prc-Atomie apre threaten 
to make humanity obsolete, 

Canada must not let the fate of her people be decided bv 
the blin<[ rigidity of the Pentagon or the blustering hypocrisy 
Of the Kremlin, When the only alternative to peace is not 
war but death, when human beings created equal in the sight 
of Cud jr. ay be cremate^ equally by the folly of man, the 
silence of respectability may bring the silence of the grave. 

The' H*bomb does not (Jistinguish between white and black 
and yellow, between Christian and Moslem ar.d Jew, Race -hate 
and relicjouB bigotry can be the match to Ignite the final 
apoctiyplie conflagration. All mankind is now united bv 
brotherhood under God^ and by the grim fact that there 
is no place anywhere fo? anyone to hide, whatever may be 
daimod for the (JoUs'-hogse bomb-shelters being advertised 
like garden furniture. 

The hour has come not only to make the peace movement 
proper and "kosl>cr," bu| to make it the prime concern of 
responsible citizens. Fellow-traveller* have no monopoly on 
cuni'ern for human survival. Disarmament la not a dirty 
word, bpi a dim necessity. The attempt to arouse public 
opinion against nuclear armament is no more unpatriotic than 
the desire to save one's children from death- The onlv way 
to avoid total destruction is by total disarmament. That goal 
seems remote, hut it must be the focus of our hope and effort. 

Such a program involves risk. To drift, to rely Oft deterrents 
Jmt do not deter and on defense weapons that do not defend, 



C£f ^ t : U TORONTO DISARMAMENT COMMITTEE 



is an even greater risk. The safe course is to be bold for 
disarm a :ru-n:- the sane course is to be radical, 

Canada has been granted an historic opportunity to strike 
a blow for peace and free mankind from fear. As a ngn- 
membcr uf tho nuclear club, she has no eltiji* to Jose: as a 
"middle pttwor,'' she can lead Uu* smaller iuecs and Un-oai- an 
intermediary; as a nation without an imperialistic past, she is 
not morally compromised. 

Above all, Canada is "in the middle." under lhi< path of 
the heralds of doom itching to shuttle arrows the Arrtic a|r- 
route between the Soviet Union ami the United Htn : t**#. This 
country will be the Belgium of World U'ar Tbnv, 

The Toronto Committee for Disarmament due* hot demand 
unilateral disarming. We do urgu an ^wan-nrs^ »f t\u* lined 
for unilateral action, to initiate policies that will, *Uy;e by 
stage, bring world-wide disarmament. 

Canada should reject nuclear weapons for hrr iti -m«1 tw^*. 
refuse to have them installed on her territory, and rit**|»$*l 
other non-nuclear countries to adopt a similar pjjliry, Canada 
should encourage the force* pf sanity by wpgnisdng Our 
People's Republic of China. Disarmament is f\>ij Nd- wiih- 
out her participation: GoO million people ennmit ho wavrd 
aside by a political gesture. Capada shgtild take the initiative 
in forming a permanent UN Police ]*orce and- ahuuld ludp 
reduce international tension through an enlarged program of 
visits nod exchange of factual information between nation*. 

The moral gap between our {ear of the future and mir fail- 
ure to do something about it. is n»«*ri* dangtuHuis tlian :h' f 
''missile gap 1 ' so often mentioned by military experts. As long 
as the human race exists it will have an ensv method of uni- 
versal suicrde. As the nuclear club grows, the peril U sur- 
vival will grow. Before the drift toward doom b iconics irre- 
versible, humanity must act on its pwn behalf. Ordinary 
people r.nn give direction to thn politic nils, J.H the nobodies 
talk to the sumehodh'S, who arri not t.'iljtinju- to r'acb other. 

Canada can lead the way. She ha 4 nothing tr> jose but fear. 

r 
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WHAT WE HOPE TO DO 

A Brief Statement of '1 CD Policy 



Our aim in these Bulletins is to provide you with up-to-date 
and essential information about the growing demand for 
Disarmament, here in Canada and elsewhere. 

Disarmament ia tlta burning issue of the hour, If wo do not 
soon achieve it, a third world war will break out, either by 
accident or by design, In that case, it will he a nuclear and /or 
bacteriological war which will destroy civilization, and prob- 
ably all mankind. Every thinking: man and woman therefore, 
has the duty of finding out for themselves the facts of this 
appalling situation, and taking action accordingly. These 
facts we plan to supply, calmly, accurately and without ex- 
aggeration. 

The Toronto Committee for Disarmament* which issues 
this Bulletin, ia actively working in co-operation with other 
Hke-minded bodies, It Is a strictly non-partisan body, not af- 
filiated with or influenced by any political movement The 
Committee proposes that, the Canadian Government should: 

1, Abandon plana to equip Canadian armed forces with 
nuclear weapons, 

2, Prohibit the stationing of such weapons on Canadian 

soiL 

■ 

3. Appeal to all other non-nuclear powers to do likewise. 

4. Recognise Immediately the People's Republic of China. 

G. Take tho initiative in forming a permanent U.N, Police 
Force, 

0\ Seek the cooperation of other "middle" powers to per- 
suade the big powers to disarm. 
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7. Urge the U.N, to establish a Committee for Outer Space 
Aeti vities, 

Implicit in these proposals is the recognition that nuclear 
disarmament is the first step towards total disarmament; 
that disarmament requires an adequate system of inspection 
at all stages; that no satisfactory agreement to disarm can 
be reached without the co-ape ration of China; that there 
must be an international police force to preserve world peace;' 
and finally, that while* all n ill ion n hnve a common interest in 
maintaining tffvrU pence, disarmament by itself will not solve 
the world's political or economic problems. However, it is a 
necessary first step towards their solution. 

To forward its proposals, U-n 7 CD has organized public 
meeting and lectures; sent resolutions to tho Prime Minister; 
provided a booth at 10GO Canadian National Exhibition: and 
issued several folder-pamphlets, Much more can be d <ne as 
public support is enlisted. 

Interested readers of this Bulletin can help to forward the 

work of the Committee by (a) distributing extra copies of 

the Bulletin {b) supplying the Editor with a list of people 

(names and addresses) who would Appreciate receiving the 

Bulletin (c) making u donation to the Committee's general 
fund, 

' URGENT NEED CALLS FOR URGENT ACTION* 

H E L P >V A N T K 1) 
We need more voluntary secretarial hirlp. If you enii help 
us, please write, indicating exact ability to take shorthand, 
to type, or if only general pffiee work, Alsq indicate time 
available, 



S.O.S. 

Suicide or Survival 1 




Address. . . 
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Lib en™ Denounce Nuclear Armament 



Qn Aumist 4» the forty-sixth anniversary of the outbreak of 
World War 1, the Liberal Party of Canada declared its sup* 
port of a defense policy which makes no provision for nuclear 
weapons 'for Canada's armed forces. Paul Hellycr, the Liberal 
spokesman in Parliament, advocated scrapping the Bomarc 
anti-aircraft missile program in Canada, and the electronic 
control system used to operate it. He favoured replacing the 
CF-I0O interceptor, now used by Canadian air defense squad- 
rons, by n supersonic interceptor capable of identifying sus- 
picious aircraft. He also demanded the cancellation of the 
CFM04 fighter bomber, designed to carry nuclear bombs, 
which is being developed to enable the RCAF to play a strike* 
attack role in Europe, 

Mr. Hcllycr's main argument was that both the Bomarc 
and the CF-100 were obsolete aa weapons in modern thermo- 
nuclear warfare, and that to build them was a waste of pub- 
lic money. "Even if a major scientific break-through occurs," 
he said, "and a defense against the inter- continental ballistic 
missile (ICBM) becomes a technical possibility, the cost of 
providing installations on a scale necessary for even a token 
defense will be 80 great as to be impractical/' 

The CCF spokesman in the same debate, Harold Winch, 
agreed with the Liberals in denouncing the Bomarc program* 
The CCF view, however, was that Canada ought to withdraw 
from the North American Air Defense Command Agreement 
with the United States, seek to internationalize the Distant 
Early Warning; Line, and become a buffer state between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

On August 8, the Toronto Committee for Disarmament 
passed a resolution warmly commending the defense proposals 
of the two opposition partly 




A Book Worth Reading 

STRATEGY FDR SURVIVAL — First Steps in Nuclear 
Disarmament by Way land Young, Penguin Books, 50 cents. 

War has become obscene. The atomic bombs dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were horrible, Now we have hydro* 
pen bombs, cobalt bombs and bacteriological and ens weap- 
ons, any one of which it capable of destroying all human life 
on xhSf planet* There i» no defense Therq would be no sur- 
vivors; 

Mr. Young offers a way out. He says we must raajce the 
difficult mental adjustment necessary for calm assessment 
of the situation; we must not be swept away t*y our horror 
and revulsion, or, on t|ict other hand, eo numbed by the im- 
mensity of our problem, as to be ready to accept any solution, 
even if irratiunu', II<* arjruos that we must find new wjiys to 
solve the prqbUina of a new age the "nuclear ajre"< He 
makes a penetrating analysis of various <f eold war" policies 
■ — massive deterrence, . limited nuclear war, interdependence 
{NATO alliance), the balance of terror and shows clearly 
where they are taking us. 

He proposes that Britain 'take the initiative in forming a 
non^tJclcar club which would renounce the manufacture, sta- 
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Remember Hiroshima \ 

Fifteen years ae;o. on August G, the first atomic bomb 

was dropped over Hiroshima in Japan. The bomb (according 
to the Globe and ftfaj'J of August 31, 19GO) exploded 1500 feet 
above the city and caused total destruction owr four square 
miles of its commercial and residential sections. Two thirds of 
the ninety thousand buildings within nine and one half square 
miles were raxed or badly damaged, and two thirds of the 
population were killed, missing* or presumed dead. Nine- 
tenths of Hiroshima's doctors and over nine-tenths of its 
nur.se-* were killed or injured. The bomb also Igftitud a hujrc 
wave of fire which devoured the city's frame houses. Several 
hours after the explosion the fire-wind attained a maximum 
velocity of thirty to forty miles per hour, In larjrc concrete 
buildings, windows, casements and doors were blown out and 
the structures fissured by the downward thrust of the Ulast, 
the buildings gutted, and the walls skinned by heat and blast. 

President Truman, who ordered the dropping of the bomb, 
announced at the time that this bomb had more power than 
20,000 tons of TNT. Today, the Mcjraton hydrpfren bomb has 
a force a thousand times greater than that pf the 'simple* 
atomic bomb thai destroyed Hiroshima. The I'niLd Stat" 
has stockpiled an estimated seven tyi-five thousand of these 
bombs, and the Soviet Union a similar number — enough to 
provide ten tons of TNT for every man, woman and child 
in the world. Both countries also have the power to, deliver 
their bombs, and therefore to blot each otbet- (and Ihc rest 
of ua) off the face of this earth. The genetic effect on the 
human race in the northern hemisphere after the explosion 
in the U.S.A. and USSR of a thousand 20-mee;aton bombs, 
would be such that even the survivors (if any) would be un- 
likely to produce "normal" children. 

The only restraint is fear, and the anty hone, a rapid prmvth 
of an enlightened public opinion tha( will insist on stopping 
this competition in insanity. On Hiroshima Day, 1DG0, a num- 
ber of local Committees on Radiation Hazards, 'the chairman 
of the National Committee, Dr. Hujrh Kccnlpysidc, and the 
Toronto Disarmament Committee papsed a resolution calling 
on Canada to take the len^J in emjine: the production and 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons throughout ^he world, 
- ■ ~ * ■ ■ ■ y ■■ — — ' * — 

tiomnjr of strnU'^it: buses and the ugc of nuclear weapons. If 
the members of Ore non-n uclyar club Included all the countries 
of the world except America and Russia* the strategic threat 
would cover only these two eouutHcy* With the possibility of 
all-out nuclear war so restricted, Rations could breathe a 
little more freely and discussions between the Javo belligerents 
would take on a completely different tone. It is a beginning. 



TCD fit CJVE 



f he Toronto Committee for Disarmament, in co-operation 
with several other groups, rented a booth at the 1DG0 Cana- 
dian National Exhibition* This was the first lime? in the Ex- 
hibition's history, so far as wc know, that a number of 
separate groups with differing backgrounds undertook to 
nvike a co-ordinated approach to the public on behalf of their 
coiii roun aim — the prevention of war. Among others, some 
of the barfics that co-opcrut^d with \ha TCD qn this occasion, 
included the following: — 

The Society of Friends (Quakers) 
The Fellowship of K conciliation 
The Student Christian Movement 
|t is still too varly to estimate the results of this activity — 
anfi on fortunately, too late ti> invite you U-vbUt the booth, 
an*i see its effect for your^lvea. 

I 
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THE 1DIEFENBAKEK GOYERNMEiNT AXD DISARMAMENT 



On July H./;Rrthhi Fcinbcrff. the Rev. J. M, Finkv and 
Davtit Gauthier ^tu a telegram on behalf of TCD to the 
Prime Minuter, lit. Hon. John Diefcnbaker, This said, in 
par::— 




"Ctm the acquisition of nuclear weapons by Canadian armed w* rt f" i 7?$iTT \ * ' Y 

forces, or the stationing cf nuclear weapons on Canadian soil j 51 us ^^ h,ictl 1 r ival, I wouid say, a baxir revision of our 

rttCy project us or promote disarmament? The first step ldc * s 0li . w t at collH V l " tU!l t P atf u>Lism — ■ To t*:;ihnre on a 

disarmament is to stop arafnfr If Canada believes course which can only Lead to the nation's destruction cannot 



^ ^ disarmament is to stop arming. If Canada believes 
'■' : "*+**f?*Y ^nd possibility of peace, she must take that 
*t*p, \\e do not urffc that Canada disarm unilaterally 
, . . Canada can and must initiate policies which, if accepted 
by other nations, will ultimately bring world-wide disarma- 
ment . . . Wc respectfully osk you to declare to the House 
of Commons, to the nation, and to mankind, that nuclear 
wen pons shall not be permitted in territory, or to persons 
Subject to the Government of Canada," 

To this telegram, the Prime Minister replied on July 29, 
in the following terms, in part;— 

"In my view Canadian policy b regard to both disarma- 
ment and defense is directed essentials to the same end In 
both respects wc are seeking to ensure that an armed con- 
,:- r rl will not once April in engulf the world , , , As vour tck- 
irram implies, that o;onl is universal and controlled disarm a- 
merit. That, however, cannot be achieved without agreement 
anions tno countries concerned, of which Canada is only one 
, . . Tending the solution of the disarmament problem, we 
must rely on our defensive strength to deter others from the 
gamble of armed conflict ... To this end we are closclv as- 
sociated in NATO with a number of likeminded countries 
determined through our collective strength to uphold the 
principles of the United Nations Charter , . . Until disarma- 
ment undor effective international control has begun to take 
snfipt as a reality, it would be contrary to the cause of peace 
for Canada unilaterally to lower its defensive fruard . I 
can assure you that your views* will be carefully weighed in 
our continuing attention to Canadian policies in the fields" 

Mr Dicfenbrtker's promise to weigh carefullv TCD'S views, 
bore fruit in the actions of Canada's External" Affairs Minis, 
tcr, M,r, Howard Green, at the United Nations Eiphty- two- 
Member Disarmament Commission, On August 1G, Mr. Green 
caned upon the Commission to "make clear to the nuclear 
powers tnat the peoples of the world demand an end to this 
terrible threat (of a nuclear war) which har^s over them, 
and demand thnt disarmament negotiations be resumed forth- 
with, Ij rider further prodding by Mr, Green, the Commission 
on Aupist IS adopted a resolution ui^in- that "continued ef- 
forts be made for the earliest possible continuation of inter- 
national negotiations to achieve general and complete dis~ 
nrmament. 

The Toronto Committee for Disarmament has stronojlv 
backed Mr. Green's action. Rabbi Feinbcrg: described his 
speech to the Disarmament Commission as u a historic ex- 

oiv.is*o;i of Lhe mojNfcl ytfumgv w^'eh tht* w&pH nee'Jy fcr 



MR. GREEN'S REMINDER 
"There is recognition in every country, both nuclear 
and non-nuclear, ihat a nuclear war is the end, This 
isn't n wnr on horseback, this is the end of all of us. 1 ' 



The Defense Conundrum 

Part of a CnC broadcast on August {?, I960 hy J. B. WitchtfJ 

We Canadians arc simjjly unwilling to adirnt tho jrrim fact 
that the present Western policy of so-caifed 'tkf 



have no eunccivtiblc conclusion but wholesale 
Thisj is not a statement of opinion, but a jcc( < 



defence' can 
nuclear war. 



It is becoming increasingly possibly today for a sudden and 
completely crushjnp; attnek to be delivered by nuclear mis- 
siles — and possibly by other means also , , . Each side 
thus knows that the penalty for failure tq strike the first 
blow is so enormous that there is a "military necessity' 1 to 



etwrse ivnwn can o:uy Leati to the nation's di-*t tuciion cannot 
posjib y be patriotism — love cif lh v . fatheilind — since the 
fatherland itself is to bo destroyed , , , 

Unless we are to provoke the day of nuclear doom, it must 
made clour, btith hi* T.vrnvl Kv tit** «ii* KAB ;»^_ _ * . 



pre-emptive nitacK . . . wm\t it means is that our military 
pphcy must be downgraded and made subject to our political 
aim of preventing such a war from aturtinc;. Canada is ideally 
situated for initialing such a movement among the Western 
nations, 

(fCditors Mite: The full tr.xf «/ thh hma<tctisT ten he obttiuuid 
}mm the Toronto Dixtirmamvnt Commit f ec) 

Don't Miss These TCD Publications 

To help us better understand the jrravu problems we face 
today, the Toronto Committee for Disarmament Is i**uipe 
foldei-B mid reprints of important speeches and articles. Thcv 
include the following: — 

1. Basic Statement of TCD Aims 

A folder £ivin£ the reasons for Disarmament, and uye- 
inp; \i% immcdintc adoption, 

2. Dr. Keenleyside's Speech !>n Nuclear Hajiar^Js, 
Reprint of a speech piven by the Director ^f the Power 
Commission of Xew Brunswick, and former Canadian 
Delegate to the United Nations. This speech was pi von in 
Montreal to the National Committee fen- the Ccmtrol of 
Radiation Hazards, of which Dr. Keenleysiuc is Chaivmnn, 
Everyone should read this speech, 

3. The Defense Conundrum 

Jnhn B. Witchcir? CBC broadcast of August <>th, \OC0. 
Irurt ^lyes the full text of the address quoted elsewhere 
* m tins bulletin, 

4. GBR Versus Man 

Bv Norman Cousins. A reprint from the Sahmimj Hrvifnr 
of an nrtielu ri^rribinp: the new chemical, bpetcrioloeieal 
and riuhulotfteiil wenpons likely to be used tludne; the noxt 
war. 

5. There is No Shelter from Atomic Blast 

An illustrated folder asking (and iinsv/crinp) the q^es- 
tion; what would happen to you and yours in the cvdnt 
of a nuclear war, 
G, Is Arm^racnt the Answer to Ur.cra ploy meat? 

i-.-;^? wriPMs E*tt+ n?;^nTie::iL 

*Ku '^fj. o:ve .it-; in* w v-.-j v vj 

them. Why not write us for copies, for distribution to your 
friends, Please say which folders you want and how many of 
each. Also, if yon r*an manajrg it. senjl along ^ contribution 
to cover expenses, f hank you. 



General 



on thp Next War 



Car the next n-ar be a "limited war]" General I, nuns Nor- 
stad, the Commander-in-chief of NATO Foixeij, thinks not. 
When recently usl*cd by Con^jessman Garv of Virginia the 
question: ''Could yon not Inu^j ,\ limited war and still use 
atomic weqi>ons? w , General Nor.stnd yepHed:^ 

"I |3o not at: roe with those people whp say you can control 




th 



thinff frpni stnrtinc; in the fsr.st place, becajise once it 
starts in a critical area such as the NATO area, it is 
marc likely that* not, In my opinion, to explain htU* the 
whole thine;, wlicther we lilto it or the Rusajans like it, 
orjinybody like* it," 
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